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T is the object of this paper to advocate 
the establishment and celebration of a 
bird day in our schools, somewhat upon 
the plan of Arbor Day—that one school 
day of each year shall be set apart by 
law for the study of birds by our teachers 
and pupils, and for such exercises as may 
make children acquainted with the rela- 
tions of birds to the general scheme of 
things. 

For the establishment of such a day 
there are two strong reasons: first, the 
birds need it; and secondly, the children 
need it. 

From almost all sections of the country 
comes the plaint that the song birds are 
fast disappearing. Less and less numer- 
ous are the yearly visitations of the 
thrushes, warblers, sparrows, orioles and 
the rest, ‘whose manners have been so de- 
lightful, and whose music has been so 
cheering to their open-eyed and open- 
hearted friends. Many, who when lis- 
tening to the hymn-like cadences of the 
wood-thrush have felt that the place was 
holy ground, are now keenly regretful 
that this vesper song is so rare. The 
honest sweetness of the song sparrow 
mingles with the coarser sounds less 
often in the accustomed places. Not 
many now find ‘‘ the meadows spattered 
all over with music’’ by the bobolink, as 
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Thoreau did. There seems to be no 
doubt that the birds are becoming scarce. 
Some kinds of birds are fast approaching 
extinction. 

Mr. Burroughs says that the blue-bird 
is almost extinct in his section of country. 
The writer, though a frequent visitor to 
the fields and woods, has succeeded in 
seeing only one pair of these beautiful 
birds in two seasons—where they were 
abundant ten years ago, when almost 
every orchard bore a good crop of them. 
A friend, who is probably a more frequent 
visitor and is certainly a much better 
student, has had the same experience—we 
happened to be together and saw the 
same pair. A careful exploration of the 
country covered by a radius of five miles 
last season resulted in the discovering of 
only two pairs of bobolinks, having their 
nests luckily in the same field. The 
males sang together in friendly rivalry. 
The sparkling, tinkling notes seemed to 
come in a rippling tumble, two or three 
notes at a time, from each throat with 
the volubility of water from a hose. 
Each started his song from the top of a 
post, his feet barely touching it, his 
whole body quivering, his wings half 
extended, as if he were almost supported 
by the upward flow of his melody ; then 
after circular flights he alighted first 
upon one frail swinging perch, then upon 
another, the wonderful sounds not ceas- 
ing, as if he were tracing magic rings of 
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song round his home, and making them 
thick in places. It was a musical em- 
bodiment of the love of life, and of its 
joyousness, 

No doubt the clearing away of the for- 
ests and the settling up of the country are 


responsible for the scarcity of birds in’ 


part, but only in part. If they were let 
alone, many of the most interesting and 
useful birds would build in the vicinity 
even of our city homes, and our gardens 
and fields would again become populous 
with them. 

The wearing of feathers and skins of 
birds for ornament has, without doubt, 
been the chief reason of the final flight of 
many of our songsters. It is stated that 
while this cruel fashion was at its height 
a London dealer received at one time 
more than thirty thousand dead humming 
birds ; and not only the brightly colored, 
but any small birds, by means of dyes, 
may come at last to such base uses. 
_All these carcases, which are used to make 
‘*beauty much more beauteous seem,’’ 
are steeped in arsenical solutions to pre- 
vent their becoming as offensive to the 
‘nostrils of their wearers as they are to 
the eyes of bird-lovers. 

Then, too, the sportsmen’s guns and 
‘the small boys’ slings and shooters of 
various sorts we have had constantly 
with us; and have they not been used 
‘with a cruelty as unthinking as that of 
‘the ‘‘infernal cats’? mentioned by Dr. 
.Abbott ? 

In many parts of our country men and 
‘boys roam the woods and fields shooting 
‘everything they see—unless it should 

happen to be on a hat—and their action 
is tacitly approved by the community ; 
‘the survival of the barbarous instinct to 
‘kill is condoned as ‘‘sport.’’ If these 
people were to spend the time which 
they now use in destroying, in following 
‘the birds with opera glass and note-book 
‘to study them, their action might not be 
:so readily understood—they might be 
‘taken for mild lunatics. The use of dead 
‘birds for personal adornment is a constant 
‘object lesson in cruelty, a declaration 
louder than any word that a bird’s life 
‘is not to be respected. It is currently re- 
ported that a million bobolinks were de- 
:Stroyed in Pennsylvania alone last season, 
mainly to satisfy the demand of the 
‘milliners, whereupon the Oil City Biz- 
.2zard makes this characteristic comment : 
‘*Oh woman, what a bird you are!’’ If 
this ‘‘ garniture of death’’ is in good 
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taste, then our North American Indian 
in his war paint and feathers was far 
ahead of his time. . 

The preservation of the birds is not 
merely a matter of sentiment, or of edu- 
cation in that high and fine feeling, 
kindness to all living things. It hasa 
utilitarian side of vast extent, as broad as 
our boundless fields and our orchard’s 
sweep. The birds are necessary to us. 
Only by their means can the insects 
which injure and, if not checked, destroy 
vegetation be kept within bounds. They 
are nature’s guaranty that the reign of 
the crawlers and spinners shall not be- 
come universal—that the march of bugs 
shall be stayed. Insect life has an amaz- 
ing power to multiply, which would be 
sad arithmetic for us, if our feathered 
minstrels did not cross zones to come to 
our relief. The ‘‘ plague of locusts’’ shall 
be upon those who sin against the birds. 

‘Without birds,’’ says an eminent 
French naturalist, ‘‘ human life would be 
impossible,’’ a saying certainly worthy 
of our most serious consideration. 

Let us hope that some oracle of fashion 
will decree, that if the remains of animals 
must be used for adornment, the skins of 
mice and rats shall be offered up. Their 
office seems to be principally that of 
scavengers, and their gradual but certain 
extinction would not matter if the Chris- 
tian nations should become, fa7z passu, 
more cleanly. The squirrel could also be 
used effectively, mounted as half flying, 
with his hind feet fastened on invisible 
spring wires to this velvet pedestal; or 
sitting upon his haunches with a nut be- 
tween his fore paws. The squirrel’s main 
concern seems to be to prevent the undue 
extension of the nut-bearing trees—an 
office man has already well taken upon 
himself—and besides he destroys fruit, 
injures trees, and is a great enemy of 
birds. His gradual extinction is toler- 
able by a civilized nation. Portions of 
pug dogs could also be made highly 
ornamental—especially the tails and ears, 
and parts of the skull, each containing 
an affectionate glass eye. Pugs could be 
bred for this purpose—as they are now, 
for what purpose Heaven only knows. 

All these things may take the hues of 
the rainbow and are capable of infinite 
variety of arrangement. There certainly 
seems to be no good reason why in a few 
years some combination of them may not 
be considered as effective as a row of 
dead hunfming birds. 
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The world may in this way be saved 
from presenting a spectacle that should 
excite the pity of gods and men—the 
spectacle of the destruction of one of the 
most interesting, the most beautiful, the 
most harmless, and the most useful of the 
classes of creation, at the command of 
the crude impulse to kill, and of the 
senseless whims of fashion. 

Laws for bird protection have been 
passed in many of our states; but these 
have been found effective only where 
they were not needed. They are, how- 
ever, right and will help in the develop- 
ment of correct sentiment. What is 
most needed is knowledge of the birds 
themselves, their modes of life, their 
curious ways, and their relations to other 
forms of life. To know a bird is to love 
him. Birds are beautiful and interesting 
objects of study, and make appeals to 
children that are responded to with 
delight. 

The general observance of a “‘ bird 
day’’ in our schools would probably do 
more to open thousands of young minds 
to the reception of bird lore than any- 
thing. else that can be devised. The 
scattered interests of the children would 
thus be brought together, and fused into 
a large and compact enthusiasm, which 
would become the common property of 
all. Zeal in a genuine cause is more con- 
tagious than a bad habit. 

Secondly, we favor the establishment 
of such a day for the good of the children 
themselves. Children love intensely the 
forms of nature—the clouds, the trees, the 
flowers, the animals—all of the great 
beautiful world outside of themselves, 
and it is their impulse to become ac- 
quainted with this world—for this they 
teel enthusiasm and love. Marjorie 
Flemming, the little playmate of Scott, 
who at the age of six could recite pas- 
sages from Shakespeare and Burns so 
that the great bard would sob like a 
child or scream with laughter, may be 
taken as the universal voice of childhood. 
She writes in her diary—this child of six 
—‘T am going to a delightful place 
where there is ducks, cocks, hens, bubbly 
jacks, 2 dogs, 2 cats and swine which is 
delightful.’’ In another place she says, 
‘*Braehead is extremely pleasant to me 
by the company of swine, geese, cocks, 
etc., and they are the delight of my 
soul,’’ She loved and appreciated litera- 
ture, estecially poetry, and had a wide 
acqua atance with it. . She seems to have 
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had trouble with her spelling, her religion, 
and her arithmetic. Of the latter she 
says: ‘‘I am now going to tell you the 
horrible and wretched plague that my 
multiplication gives me you can’t con- 
ceive it the most devilish thing is 8 times 
8 and 7 times 7 is what nature itself can’t 
— ”? The strong adjective is pardon- 
able. 

The waste of time in our public schools 
has been commented on and some of the 
causes have been pointed out; but is not 
the chief reason the fact that much of the 
work of the schools is unrelated to the 
world of the child? At least the child 
does not see the connection. He leaves 
at the threshhold the things he loves, and 
desires intensely to investigate, and, gov- 
erned by a sense of duty, begins his intel- 
lectual development with abstractions, 
with the three R’s. It is said that teach- 
ers cannot succeed unless they love their 
work. How can we expect children to 
succeed and not waste time, not to be- 
come disheartened, at work that, so far 
as they can discover, has no more relation 
to their interests than to the mountains 
of the moon? 

We look to nature study to supply the 
missing links between the child’s life and 
his school work; to afford opportunities 
for the interested observation of things, 
and to furnish a strong impulse toward 
expression. It has been well said that 
the best result of the primary school is 
the power to use correctly one’s own lan- 
guage. The chief obstacle to the devel- 
opment of this power is the want of im- 
pulse toward expression. What can 
afford a stronger tendency to describe 
than the attempt to report observations 
that have been madé with interest, even 
with delight. 

As a preparation for Bird Day and asa 
sort of nature study, we advocate the 
study, or rather the observation of birds 
by the pupils. Let a period of ten to 
twenty minutes be set apart twice a week 
for the reports of observations, their com- 
parisons, and directions for further work. 
It is best to start in the winter and take 
same well-known bird. The following 
suggestions are submitted, as adapted 
some to one grade of school and some to 
another: 

Anecdotes about Birds known to the Nar- 
vators.—Told by teacher and children. 
Describe actions which they were seen 
to perform, paying particular attention to 
the ways of birds ineating. For exampie, 
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sparrows were observed carrying hard ; turned to thie tree, all for fun, and noth- 


crusts of bread to a little pool of water, 
formed in a dent in a tin roof, to soften 
before attempting toeatthem. Day after 
day crusts were put out, and the water 
was renewed. 

Direct pupils to observe birds feeding 
their young, and write descriptions of the 
process. Young birds live entirely upon 
insect life. It has been computed that a 
bird during the first few years of its life 
consumes nearly one and one-half times 
its weight of insects daily. Have them 
note the amazing amount of insect life 
that will be destroyed by the birds of a 
neighborhood in a single season. Give, 
if possible, illustrations from their own 
observation. A robin was noticed feed- 
ing one of its-young, which sat on alimb 
with its mouth wide open, crying for 
more, except when it was stopped with 
food. ‘The parcnt came with her beak 
filled with worms twenty-seven times in 
less than as many minutes, and then left 
her child seemingly as hungry as ever, 
for he complained and hopped along the 
limb, keeping a sharp lookout for several 
minutes. That chick must have been as 
full of worms as a fisherman’s bait-box. 
Picture the condition of our lawns, gar- 
dens and groves if all the birds were sud- 
denly banished and the insects held full 
sway. In this connection the writer 
should study and make quotations or ab- 
stracts from ‘‘The Birds of Killing- 
worth,’’ by Longfellow. 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation.—Essays 
may be written, describing some of the 
insects injurious to fruit trees. Also the 
birds that feed largely upon these insects 
—the warblers, thrushes, orioles, wrens, 
woodpeckers, vireos, and others. Direct 
the essayist to tell, if possible, from his 
own observation, of their curious, but ef- 
fective ways of finding their food. De- 
scribe how the birds inspect the trees, 
limb by limb, and bud by bud, in their 
eager search for eggs, larva, and mature 
forms of insects. Note, especially, the 
oriole as he runs spirally round a branch 
to the very tip, then back to the trunk, 
treating branch after branch in the same 
way, till the whole tree has been thor- 
oughly searched, almost every bud hav- 
ing been in the focus of those bright 
eyes. Which is the more beautiful is 
hard to describe—their brilliant, flaming 
colors, or their bugle-like bursts of music. 
Is the woodpeeker’s drumming, and ap- 
parent listening with the side of his head 





ing for reward ? 

Birds that Feed upon the Potato Beetle. 
—The gross-beaks and the tanager. De- 
scribe these. Why are these and other 
brightly-colored birdssoshy? What has 
been the effect of the extensive killing of 
them for ornament, and the equally cruel 
practice of securing their young to be 
kept in cages? Note how much more 
attractive our fields and gardens would 
be if these beautiful beings were common 
in them, and by their quaint ways were 
‘teaching us manners.”’ 

Personations of Birds.—Have persona- 
tions of birds, as if the writer were the 
bird. Describe yourself as accurately as 
you are able, without telling your name. 
Tell of your habits and manner of life, 
your summer and winter homes, your 
home cares—your nest buildings, your 
parental joys and anxieties, the enemies 
you have to avoid. Mention at some 
length the trouble you take to give your 
little ones a good start in life, and to en- 
able them to earn their own living. De- 
scribe your songs, and try to indicate why 
they differ, and what you mean by each 
one. ‘Try to present a somewhat com- 
plete picture of the bird and its life, from 
the bird’s point of view. At the close of 
your personations the hearers may vote 
upon the name of the bird presented. A 
family of birds may also be described, as 
if they were persons—and are they not? 
A fine model of this is ‘‘Our New Neigh- 
bors at Ponkapog,’’ by T. B. Aldrich. 

Direct the children to study the migra- 
tions of birds, to note when the different 
birds arrive in the spring, making in this 
way a bird calendar. Notice, also, when 
the birds gather into flocks in the late sum- 
mer, or autumn, preparatory to taking 
their leave. The last bird of this kind to 
leave should be carefully noted as the first 
to arrive, in yourcalendar. Distinguish 
carefully the birds of passage that stop only 
a short time to rest and recuperate on their 
journeys north and south, and that those 
that stay and help to make the summer. 
You will need to make frequent excursions 
afield and take some good illustrated work 
upon birds with you. Take first a small 
area, and master the birds in that; then 
gradually extend your territory. You can 
take no more healthful or happy exercise. 
It would greatly increase the interest of 
children in all their school duties if their 
teachers should make occasional bird- 
journeys with them. 
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Direct the trial of some or all of these 
experiments: 

Put up boxes for martins, bluebirds, 
and wrens. Fasten cups of bark contain- 
taining seeds and grain, etc., tin cups 
holding sugar, syrup, and water, and nail 
bones in the trees near your house. 
Watch for results, and keep a record of 
them. Anopera or a field glass isa great 
aid. Some of the boys may be able to 
posses themselves of a tame owl, and, like 
the late Frank Bolles, study birds with its 
assistance. He made excursions into the 
woods, taking the owl with him. This, 
by its peculiar notes, attracted many shy 
birds, which came near to inspect their 
natural foe, and afforded him an opportu- 
nity to study them. Or if you can imi- 
tate the owl and make a fairly successful 
‘* hoot,’’ otherwise keeping still, you may 
attract many birds that will feel bound to 
settle the question of your identity. 

A young friend of mine, by a fair imita- 
tion of a blue jay’s squack, finds many 
little woods-folk peering at him from the 
trees, which he might not otherwise see. 

The ‘‘smack,’’ that is, violently kiss- 
ing the back of the hand, will attract 
many shy birds in nesting time. 

Have essays written upon the following 
subjects : 

Are there any birds that do not sing? 

What is the attitude of other birds to the owl? 

Is any country too cold, or any too warm, for 
birds? 

Have birds individuality ? 

What is the largest bird of North America? 

The smallest ? 

What laws has your state made about birds? 

Ought the ‘‘ government to own ”’ the birds? 
(That is, make laws for their protection ?) 

Is the blue jay wicked ? 

What birds walk ? 

The Kinds of Nests.—What birds are 
weavers? What ones are masons or 
plasterers? What ones are tailors, in 
the construction of their nests ? 

The Wings of Birds.—Describe the dif- 
ferent kinds, as short and round, or long 
and slender, and the effect of the wing- 
shape upon the bird’s motion in the air. 
Describe the flights of different birds ? 

Write the syllables which seem to you 
to express the different sounds or songs 
of birds. 

Destruction of Birds.—Find out how 
many birds are annually slaughtered in 
the United States, and for what purposes. 

In the report of the American Orni- 
thologist Union, published in 1886, it 
was estimated that about five million 
birds were annually required to fill the 
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demand for the ornamentation of the hats 
of the American women. It is now said 
to be ten million. ‘‘The slaughter is 
not confined to song-birds; everything 
that wears feathers is a target for the 
bird-butcher. The destruction of 40,000 
terns in a single season on Cape Cod, a 
million rail and reed birds (bobolinks) 
killed in a single month near Philadel- 
phia, are facts that may well furnish food 
for reflection. The swamps and marshes 
of Florida are well known to have become 
depopulated of their egrets and herons, 
while the state at large has been for years 
a favorite slaughter ground of the milli- 
ners’ emissaries.”’ An article in Forest 
and Stream, speaking of the destruction 
of the birds on Long Island, states that 
during a short period of four months 
20,000 were supplied to the New York 
dealers from a single village. 

What does it cost, this garniture of death? 

It costs the life which God alone can give ; 

It costs dull silence, where was music’s breath ; 

It costs dead joy, that foolish pride may live. 
Ah, life, and joy, and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet. 

May Riley Smith. 

Free Descriptions of Birds.—Have de- 
scription of some familiar bird, noting 
the following :— 

Its appearance.—Color, gait, flight, size 
from tip of beak to end of tail, spread of 
wings. 

Its common name.—Why given? 

Time of arrival and departure. 

Character.—Is it trustful, or shy and 
retiring ? 

Song.—Season when song is most 
frequent, also times of day. Does it con- 
sist of many, or only a few notes? Is it 
cheery, like the robin’s, or tuneful, like 
the thrush’s, or rollicking and rapturous, 
like'the bobolink’s, or a Romanza, like 
the catbird’s, or a musical composition— 
a sonata like the thrasher’s? Notice the 
different emotion sounds, the notes of 
fear, of parental or conjugal reprimand, 
of joy, of anger, of deep. sorrow, made by 
the bird at times. 

Food.—Insects (kinds), seeds, fruit, etc. 

Nest.—Where placed, how made? 

Incidents.—From the writer’s know- 
ledge of the bird. 

This bird in literature.—What writers 
have described, what poets have immortal- 
ized him, how did they characterize him? 


THE POETS AND BIRDS. 


‘The birds are the poet’s own,’’ says 
Burroughs. How could it be otherwise? 
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The bird, with his large brain, quick 
circulation, and high temperature, is pos- 
sessed of a tropical, ecstatic soul that 
blossoms into music as naturally as a 
bulb bursts into bloom and fragrance. 
He is a creature of marvelous inheritance. 
Poetry is a true bird-land, where you 
shall hear the birds as often as in any 
meadow or orchard on a May morning. 
All poets have been their lovers, from 
the psalmist of old, who knew ‘‘all the 
birds of the mountains,’’ to our Lowell 
with his ‘‘gladness on wings—the bobo- 
link is here.’’? ‘The uses poets make of 
birds are as various as the birds them- 
selves. They may be mentioned, just to 
complete the picture, or by way of com- 
parison or suggestion. Frequently the 
poet seems to have entered into the life 
of the bird, and to have almost found its 
inner secret, as in Lucy Larcom’s ‘‘Sir 
Robin.’’ Sometimes the words seem to 
have caught the rhythm and ripple of the 
song, as in Browning’s reference to— 


The wise thrush, he sings each song twice 
over, 

Lest you think he never could recapture, 

That first fine careless rapture. 


Or the bird’s voice may be so sugges- 
tive as to lead the seer to the very limits 
of thought and aspiration, like Shelley’s 
**Skylark.’’ As we need the help of the 
naturalists, who see more accurately than 
we, we also need the assistance of the 
poet’s clearer vision, with its wider and 
deeper sweep. How completely Sidney 
Lanier summed up the mocking bird! 
and how much more pleasing is the bird in 
the tree because of the bird in the poem: 


Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray, 

That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summed the woods in song; or typic drew, 

The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 

Of languid doves when long their lovers stray, 

And all birds’ passion plays that sprinkle dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 

Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could 
say, 

Then pone he shot, bounced nairily along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made 


song 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his art 
again. 
Sweet science, this large riddle read me 
plain— 


How miay the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the 
tree? 


Recitations from the poets should be a 
prominent feature of Bird-day exercises. 
Readings and studies of poems about 
birds may also be very profitably made a 
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part of the literary work of the school year. 
The results of Bird-day are noticeable 
in the schools in which it has been ob- 
served. The spirit of the schools has be- 
come fresher and brighter. There has 
been most marked improvement in the 
composition work and in the language of 
the pupils. Most of the children know 
the names of a great many of our birds, 
and considerable of their ways of life, and 
wish to know more, and are their warm 
friends and protectors. The old relations 
between the small boy and the birds have 
been entirely changed. The birds them- 
selves have been affected. They have 
become much more numerous. Many 
that were formerly rare visitants now nest 
freely in the shade trees of the city—for 
example, the orioles, the grosbeaks, the 
scarlet tanagers, and even the wood 
thrushes—and their nests are about as safe 
as the other homes. The chidren all say 
that the birds know about bird-day, and 
have come to help it along. Finally, in 
the language of a recent writer in the 
School Gazette, ‘‘ The correlation of the 
public library, and the public schools is 
assured in those towns in which bird-day 
has been introduced. If there were no 
other result of this new day the demand 
for healthful literature would be enough. 
Thecall for Thoreau, Burroughs and Brad- 
ford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, and 
the other delightful writers of our out-of- 
doors literature, is so great as to attract 
attention in our libraries.’’ 

A word in conclusion on the extent to 
which this bird-day idea has spread. I 
have clippings from more than 800 news- 
papers in favor of the establishment of 
such a day in the schools. The Arkan- 
sas Legislature has a bill before it for 
this purpose. The State Agricultural 
Society of Nebraska has recommended 
it- Women, who have been the chief of 
sinners against the birds, are taking up 
the matter in their clubs, and moving for 
legislation; and when they go at it in earn- 
est, it is sure to go! The New York 
Legislature had prohibited the killing of 
song birds, and now punishes the posses- 
sor of any portion of the carcass of such 
birds that makes the taking of their life 
necessary. The Buffalo schools have 
adopted a Bird-day for themselves. I 
have received letters favoring such a day 
from every State of the Union, and even 
from foreign countries from those inter- 
ested.. The movement means business, 
and we should be giving it our help. 
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THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH.* 





BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 





It was the season, when through all the land 
The merle and mavis build, and building sing 
Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 
Whom Saxon Czedmon calls the Blithe-heart 
King ; 
When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, 
And wave their fluttering signals from the 
steep. 


The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 

rane all the blossoming orchards with their 
glee ; 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 

And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said: 

‘* Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread!”’ 


Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, 

Speaking some unknown language strange 
and sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet ; 

Or, quarreling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 

Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 

Of wy and gibberish frightening girls and 

oys. 


Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred .years ago; 

And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow, 

That mingled with the universal mirth, 
Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe; 

They shook their heads, and doomed with 

dreadful words 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 


And a town-meeting was convened straightway 
To set a price upon the guilty heads 

Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 

And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering 

shreds ; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 


Then from his house, a temple painted white, 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 
The Squire came forth, august and splendid 
sight! 
Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 
Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 
Down the long street he walked, as one who 
said, 
“A town that boasts inhabitants like me 
Can have no lack of good-society !”’ 


The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 
The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervor, Edwards on the Will ; 


*This fine poem, too little known, is from Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ and is published 
here by voce arrangement with Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 
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His favorite pastime was to slay the deer 

In summer on some Adirondack hill ; 
E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 


From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 
The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 
Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 
Now at the clouds, and now at the green 
grass, 
And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class, 
Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 
As pure as water, and as good as bread. 


And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow; 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore; 
His form was ponderous, and his step was 
slow; 
There never was so wise a man before; 
He seemed to incarnate ‘‘ Well, I told you 
so!”’ 
And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street named after him in town. 


These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 
The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 
His air impressive and his reasoning sound ; 
Ill fared it with the birds, both great and 
small; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 
But enemies enough, who every one 
Charged them with all the crimes beneath the 
sun. 


When they had ended, from his place apart, 
Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 
And, trembling like a steed before the start, 
Looked round bewildered on the expectant 
throng ; 
Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and 
strong, 
Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 
And quite determined not to be laughed down. 


‘* Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

From his Republic banished without pity 
The Poets; in this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a Committee, 
The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 

The street-musicians of the heavenly city. 
The birds, who make sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 


‘The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood ;, 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song.. 


“You slay them all! and ‘wherefore? for the: 


ain 
Of Claas handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet;. 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 
Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited guests 


| Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 
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“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings 
these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who 
taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many 
keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught? 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ? 


“Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 

’T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


“Think of your woods and orchards without. 


birds ! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and 
beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 


‘* What ! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 
And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 
Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 
Or twitter of little 'field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


“You call them thieves and pillagers; but 
know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields driye the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred 
harms ; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-armis, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


‘‘How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 

‘Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 

‘When by your laws, your actions, and your 

speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach!” 


‘With this he closed ; and through the audience 
. went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead leaves ; 
The farmers laughed and nodded, and some 


nt 
Their yellow heads together like their 
sheaves ; 
Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 
Who put their trust in bullocks and in heeves. 
The birds ai doomed ; and, as the record 
show: 
A bounty po for the heads of crows. 
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There was another audience out of reach, 
Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 
But in the papers read his little speech, 
And crowned his modest temples with ap- 
plause ; 
They made him conscious, each one more than 
each, 
He still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 
Sweetest of all the applause he won from thee, 
O fair Almira at the Academy ! 


And so the dreadful massacre began ; 
O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland 
crests, 
The ceaseless fusilade of terror ran. 
Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on their 
breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 
While the young died of famine in their nests; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 


The Summer came, and all the birds were dead; 
The days were like hot coals; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes; in the orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 


Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees 
spun down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 
Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little cry; 
They were the terror of each favorite walk, 
The endless theme of all the village talk. 


The farmers grew impatient, but a few 

a their error, and would not com- 
ain 

For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

Then they repealed the law, although they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again ; 

As school-boys, finding their mistake too late, 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 


That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their 


- shame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the 
: brook, 
While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 
Lamenting the dead children of the air! 


But the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 
A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 
As great a wonder as it would have been 


/~ If some dumb animal had found a tongue! 


A.wagon overarched with evergreen. 

Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 
All full of singing birds, came down the street, 
Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 


“From all the country round these birds were 
brought, 
By order of the town, with anxious quest, 





And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
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Singing loud canticles, which man pot 

Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard ! 


But blither still and londer caroled they 

Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 
It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 

And everywhere, around, above, below, 
When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 

Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 


ss 


BIRD DAYS AND BIRD WAYS.* 








BY F. R. DIFFENDERFER. 





HAVE been coming to the Arbor Day 

exercises held in this room ever since 
that day wasestablished. Of the twenty- 
five you have celebrated, I have attended 
nearly all. I have received so much en- 
joyment and instruction through them, 
that when your Principal a short time 
ago requested me to say a few words to- 


day I could not,in view of that fact,’ 


refuse to contribute my mite to the good 
work you have already done. 

The conception of Arbor Day was such 
a self-evident movement in the right 
direction that the whole country with one 
mind and voice adopted it, and has car- 
ried it forward until the present hour. 
The evil it sought to remedy was of long 
standing. Even the most indifferent 
could not shut their eyes to the inevitable 
results that must ever follow the deforest- 
ation of any country. The examples are 
too numerous for the lesson to be ignored. 
It was only a question whether we should 
follow in the footsteps of older nations 
until we, too, became reduced to the 
same straits. Fortunately, the question 
of tree planting came along before the 
evil it sought to remedy had gone forward 
to its ultimate results. The halt was 
called in the very nick of time, and now, 
through the instrumentality of these 
centers of advanced ideas, the public 
schools, we can look forward with confi- 
dence, for the bow of promise glows 
brightly in the sky of the future. 

But I am not here to-day to present the 
claims of Arbor Day to your attention. 
That is only one part of the great educa- 
tional programme which enlightened and 
far-seeing educators believe can best be 





* Address made at the semi-annual Arbor 
Day exercises of the Lancaster High School by 
Mr. F. R. Diffenderffer, Associate Editor of the 
Lancaster New Era, April 9, 1897. 
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carried forward through the early train- 
ing which our public schools so efficiently 
promote. ‘There is another question so 
closely allied to tree culture and preserva- 
tion, one so intimately connected with 
the life of the tree, from the hour when 
the tiny shaft of green first rises above 
the level of the ground until, as the 
victim of the storm or the axe, it lies 
prostrate, a veritable giant, that men 
have of late come to think it, too, must 
receive due consideration if our ‘ultimate 
hopes of Arbor Day shall attain their full 
fruition. 

If trees have their enemies, and they 
have ten thousand besides man, they 
have also their friends that stand by them 
during the tempests of winter and the 
heats of summer, ever ready and willing 
to render their kind offices. These friends 
of the trees are quite as necessary to the 
tree's well-being as man can be. Indeed, 
without them, I question whether we 
could get trees to grow at all. But these 
friends are falling victims to the common 
enemy, man, as rapidly and as helplessly 
as the trees themselves; and unless we 
do something for them also, and that 
speedily, we shall find that all our efforts 
in behalf of the trees will come to naught, 
and that they, the birds, as well as the 
forest monarchs, will in time be little 
better than old time memories, to be 
read about in books, but not to gladden 
the eyes by their plumage or cheer the 
soul with their matchless strains of 
melody. 

It is of ‘‘ Bird Days and Bird Ways”’ 
that I desire to talk to you awhile to-day, 
and surely you cannot conceive of a sub- 
ject more attractive in every way than 
the story of these winged forms of beauty. 
In the wide range of human knowledge 
I question whether any theme can be 
made so attractive to youthful minds as 
bird Jore. Do not imagine for a moment 
that I shall inflict a learned discourse on 
ornithology upon you, one full of learned 
speculations and technical terms. That 
would hardly be profitable to you and 
might defeat the very purpose I have in 
view. My aim is rather to present to you 
the attractiveness of ornithology as a 
study, a study which is full of curious in- 
formation, and which finds its way into 
your minds almost without an effort; that 
delights and amuses, while it instructs ; 
which all can pursue, whether in city or 
country, and whose tender and human- 
izing influences will make themselves felt 
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in character building, while the pleasure 
it brings is of the purest and most unself- 
ish kind, and whose softening influences 
will remain through every hour of life. 

I do not propose to introduce a new 
study into your school curriculum, one 
that shall rival quadratic equations or 
memory culture in your affections. Far 
from it. But I deslre in a desultory sort 
of way to present a few facts to your 
consideration which I am persuaded can- 
not but turn your better thoughts toward 
these friends of the forest and of man, 
and in this way bring you into closer re- 
lations with them. 

Am I in error in supposing your knowl- 
edge of bird life is somewhat limited ? 
How many of you can tell me how many 
species of birds are native to this county? 
How many are native tothe State? How 
many to the Western Hemisphere, or how 
many naturalists believe exist on the 
globe? Is there one boy or girl in this 
room that can name twenty-five out of the 
240 species of birds that build their nests 
and rear their young in Lancaster county, 
or sit down and write the names of fifty, 
without a resort to the books, of the 320 
that have their habitat in Pennsylvania, 
or the 1,000 we have in North America ? 
But you are not alone in this. Not one 
man or woman in a hundred, of thrice 
your age, can doit. Can I possibly prove 
to you more forcibly the ignorance that 
prevails on every side concerning a class 
of animals which, more than any other, 
man not excepted, fills the world with 
beauty and melody? But it is when we 
come to all the thousand other phases of 
bird life that we find how little is gener- 
ally known about these, the most harm- 
less as well as most ill-requited of the 
friends of the human race. 

Thousands of volumes have been writ- 
ten about birds, and yet much about 
them remains untold, because unknown. 
They present so many peculiarities of life 
and character, so many variations and 
contradictions, so much we do not under- 
stand, and possibly never shall, that 
the subject of the avian life around us 
will never become stale or exhausted. 
Their migrations, courtships, dress, nests, 
methods of nidification, wars, minstrelsy, 
ways of flight, the infinite varieties of 
their eggs and methods of life—these and 
a thousand other things are of the in- 
tensest interest when we study them, and 

me more so as we proceed in our in- 
vestigations. 
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I have been wanting to tell you all 
along something about birds that would 
arouse your interest and prove how attract- 
ive the study of ornithology can be made, 
but I have been continually diverging 
from the high road I meant to follow into 
the pleasant by-ways that lie on either 
side. 

What is a bird? How would you 
describe it? Most of you would answer 
‘fan animal that flies through the air.”’ 
But you would be partly right only. The 
bats and some squirrels fly, but they are 
not birds. Let me give you a better 
definition: A bird is the only animal that 
wears feathers—except a woman. Why 
the latter should emulate birds by wear- 
ing these feathers I cannot explain. It 
passes all understanding. A miniature 
stove-pipe hat on the glowing crest of a 
strutting chanticleer, or a diminutive seal- 
skin cape on the comely neck of biddy as 
she sets forth to hunt her breakfast of in- 
sects and earth-worms, would not be more 
out of place than a few sickly-looking 
feathers or a stuffed bird skin is on a 
woman’s headgear. 

You cannot enter upon the work of 
Bird Day more truly or effectively than 
by setting your faces resolutely against 
this custom, a fashion at once silly, 
frivolous and in bad taste. ‘To enable the 
fashionable women of the day to comply 
with this most absurd, as well as most 
sanguinary, of modern fads, the lives of 
millions of the most harmless of all God’s 
created things are sacrificed every year. 
The wrath of Achilles was not more fruit- 
ful in disasters and woes to the hosts of 
Greece than is this wholesale destruction 
of birds, the world over, to the life of 
trees, the products of the gardens, the or- 
chards and the fields. Itis right here we 
reach the aim and the object of a Bird 
Day. We want this wanton and unnec- 
essary slaughter of innocent and useful 
life stopped. Man, with all his skill and 
science, is unable to make successful 
headway against the hordes of insect life 
that evermore ravage all specimens of 
plant life. His emulsions and insecticides 
are well enough in their way, but they 
cannot reach the lofty branches of the 
forest monarch nor search out the tiny 
larva or insect that wages unceasing war- 
fare on giant trunk and tender twig. Only 
the tireless activity of the birds, in search 
of food for themselves and their callow 
broods, with their microscopic eyes, acute 
hearing and sensitive tongues, can find 
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the depredators and accomplish their de- 
struction. Take away these unselfish and 
ill requited aids to man and soon you will 
have neither sapling nor tree, neither 
bush nor flower. The beauty of the rose 
will become a memory and her fragrance 
exist in song alone. 

Careful entomologists estimate that the 
insect depredations on fruit and cereal 
crops in this country amount to at least 
$100,000,0co annually. Kill off all our 
insectiverous birds, and in five years the 
loss will be five times as great. Still later, 
there would probably be no crops at all. 
They are as necessary to the farmer as 
the showers of spring. 

Right here in the school room Bird 
Day must begin its work. Its aim is to 
wage war, fierce, uncompromising war, 
against the fashion that annually dooms 
millions of creatures to death. Be the 
offender tender, but heedless and unre- 
flecting woman, or the heartless gunner 
in the wood and wold, or even the enter- 
prising boy who loots every nest he 
comes across, it matters not which, set 
your faces against the murder and spolia- 
tion. Lift your hands and your voices 
against the cruel deed. Protest with all 
the might and energy at your command. 
But do not forget to first set your own 
household in order. See to it that you 
are not yourselves offenders. If you 
happen to be, then your own conversion 
must precede your missionary work. Are 
not the myriads of bright-hued flowers 
that are offered in every show-window a 
more sensible, a more natural and in every 
way a more desirable adornment for fe- 
male head gear than the artificially 
colored, mummified and lustreless bird 
skins now there, which in sooth resemble 
nothing in the heavens above, the earth 
beneath or in the waters under the earth? 
Truly, the human being is fearfully and 
wonderfully made who prefers the latter 
to the former. 

Every intelligent reader is aware that 
within a comparatively recent period a 
number of birds, once numerous, have 
become extinct, but few are aware that 
the same process is daily going on in our 
own country. Do you know that while 
nearly all the parrots are natives of the 
tropics, we have one variety in the United 
States? It is known as the Carolina Par- 
rot, and a very beautiful bird it is. Once 
it was almost as numerous as the black- 
birds, and ranged the country from the 
Gulf to Lake Ontario. I question whether 





any one in this room has ever seen a liv- 
ing specimen. It is almost extinct. In 
another decade or two it will be so en- 
tirely. 

No doubt you have all read of the wild 
pigeons once so abundant over all this 
fair land. Perhaps you remember the 
account Audubon gives of a flight of 
these birds, during a journey of fifty-five 
miles, in the fall of 1813. These pigeons 
were flying during all that day, and dur- 
ing the two succeeding days. The air 
was literally filled with them, he tells us. 
The light of the noonday was obscured 
as by an eclipse. He calculates how 
many pigeons were in that great flight, 
for he took pains to ascertain how wide 
it was. His estimate was that there were 
I,115,000,000 birds in that one flock. 
Fifty years ago I myself saw a flight that 
lasted nearly an entire spring afternoon. 
To-day the gunner can walk himself foot- 
sore without finding a single bird. A 
few are seen in this locality, but they are 
becoming rare. Seventy-five years ago 
their extinction was not regarded as 
within the range of possibility. To-day 
it is almost an accomplished fact. Soon 
it will be one. 

Before sitting down to write this brief 
paper I had made scores and scores of 
notes referring to ‘‘bird ways,’’ which I 
proposed to use for your instruction and 
entertainment. J have not had a chance 
to use a single one of them, and my time 
is too brief to allow me to do so now. 
The general consideration of the subject 
has literally run away with me, leaving 
the more interesting details pertaining to 
bird life untold. 

I wanted to tell you something about 
the daily life of our common birds. I 
wanted to tell you of their spring coming. 
All do not come in the spring, as you 
suppose. Many robins, blue-birds, larks 
and a dozen more remain with us all the 
year, but they seek close coverts and we 
seldom see them. Then, too, among 
most of our avian friends, the males 
arrive a week or two before the females. 
Birds come to us in the spring singly or 
a few at a time. When they depart in 
the fall they go in great flocks. 

I wanted also to tell you about the woo- 
ing of the bird-lover in the spring. The 
average male bird puts on as many frills 
during the season of courtship as the 
young human wooer, and manages to 
make himself almost equally ridiculous. 
Like many human bipeds, he goesstrongly 
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on dress and style, only he ‘has better 
taste as to colors than his human rival. 
Crests, trains,ruffs and all thecolors of the 
rainbow, with a good many the rainbow 
has not got, figure in the bird’s wardrobe. 
What soldier, for example, can match the 
gorgeous epaulets of the red-winged 
blackbird? But it is not in their rich 
robes alone that the birds excel their hu- 
man rivals, but in the exquisite blending 
of colors that make up their attire. It 
must be confessed that birds, like men, 
sometimes seem to act as if they thought 
that the one who made the biggest clown 
of himself ought to be the most agree- 
able to his female admirers. There are 
quite as many Romeos and Juliets among 
the birds as among the human race, but 
the former generally have the most sense. 
The owl, the flicker and dozens of other 
birds cut up such antics while wooing 
their mates as would upset the gravity 
of a meeting-house full of Mayflower 
pilgrims. But it is not always the male 
that does the courting act. Ina few in- 
stances the female is the gaudily-attired 
one. Then she plays off her attractions 
on her admiring male companion for all 
they are worth. When she is at her best 
she can give points to her rival, the hu- 
man coquette. With her every year is a 
Leap Year. She displays her fine rai- 
ment, does the fighting and screaming, 
as a recent author wittily says, in very 
modern fashion, while her literally hen- 
pecked husband does the incubating and 
rears the family with a meekness that 
should entitle him to inherit all the dry 
land on the planet. In fact ‘‘the new 
woman ’’ was here in feathers, a thousand 
years before she arrived in bloomers or 
baggy pantaloons. 

In these latter days most great results 
are brought about by organization, by 
co-operation. That is what we must do 
if we would save the birds. Allover this 
country and in Great Britain, Audubon 
Societies have been formed to labor in the 
cause of the birds. They decry the use 
of bird feathers and skins on wearing 
apparel. They favor laws that shall pro- 
tect them, and try to enforce such laws. 
That is what weoughtalsotodo. Before 
another celebration is held in this room 
I trust you, too, will have organized an 
Audubon Society. That is the way you 


can all help along the good work. The 
least among you has some influence. Let 
it be exerted in this most humane, most 
needed cause. 


: 
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I regret that time does not allow me to 
pass even beyond the threshold of this 
interesting subject. Pleasure as well as | 
utility are united in this study. You are 
entertained while ycu learn. You need 
not pause for lack of material. If there 
is a tree in your back yard the materials 
for study are athand. Watch it, and you 
will see a dozen species of birds on it 
during the coming spring and summer. 
Watch them, read about them and you 
will love them. Set your faces resolutely 
against cruelty towards them in any form. 
Never again wear a feather in your hat. 
Dissuade others from doing so. Remem- 
ber that the same Divine goodness that 
gave life to you gave it also to the. birds 
—gave it to them that they might enjoy 
themselves and be serviceabletous. Re- 
member these lines from Coleridge: 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest! 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


~~ 
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BY PROF. WITMER STONE. 





W HEN nature is undisturbed there has 
been kept up a balance between 
plant and insect life mainly by birds, 
which constitute nature’s great check 
upon the excessive increase of insects. 
By the process of agriculture man brings 
together in one area great quantities of 
certain plants which he uses for food, and 
in this way furnishes abundant food for 
certain insects, which often seriously affect 
the profits of these crops. Thus, we 
largely lose the balance which nature 
would maintain, and some means should 
be taken to increase the number of birds; 
whereas, on the contrary, the tendency 
of man’ ’s operations has been to destroy the 
birds, and in that way we can account for 
the’immense damage done every now and 
then by great myriads of noxious insects. 
The actual benefits birds render to man 
in destroying insects of all sorts cannot 
be fixed. It is roughly estimated that 
there are about ten timesas many species 
of insects in the world as there are species 
of all other kinds of animals combined— 
mammals, birds, reptiles, shell-fish, and 
all the various marine forms of life. Some 
writers estimate that the number is twice 
as great as this—twenty times as many 
insects as all other forms of animal life. 
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Now, of the aphides (plant lice), one, 


during our ordinary summer, will become ' 


the progenitor of 13 generations from the 
opening of spring until the winter kills 
them off again; and, asa rule, there are 
100 young in a brood. By calculatiion of 
the enormous increase, an estimate has 
heen made of the actual number of these 
insects that do come to maturity and are 
liable to be injurious to vegetation. A 
prominent entomologist some time ago 
was investigating a small cherry tree, 
which was very deeply infested with 
these aphides. He counted the number 
on a series of leaves on a branch; then 
estimated the number of leaves on each 
small branch; then the number of small 
branches on the large branches, until he 
formed an idea of the number of insects 
on the whole tree; and on that average 
sized cherry tree there were about 12,000,- 
ooo of these lice. 

As to the amount of vegetable matter 
insects consume, it is calculated that an 
ordinary caterpillar will increase in thirty 
days from the time it hatches from the 
egg, about 10,000 times its own size. If 
the increase of the human body during a 
natural lifetime were in the same ratio as 
the caterpillar’s, man would at the age of 
maturity weigh gotons. This gives an 
idea of the enormous rate of growth of 
caterpillars, and, proportionately, the 
enormous amount of food which they 
consume. 

It has been estimated that about 10,000 
caterpillars could very easily destroy every 
blade of grass in an acre of cultivated 
ground; and by one who has seen the 
ravages of potato bugs or army-worms 
and grasshoppers in the West, the way in 
which these noxious insects can totally 
destroy the vegetable matter over wide 
areas can be readily appreciated. 

It has been calculated there are about 
700 to 1000 individual birds to be found in 
every square mile of rural district. Sup- 


/ pose each bird consumes about 50 insects 


during the day (a very moderate estimate, 
because parent birds visiting their young 
do so a hundred times a day, and each 
time bring an insect or some article of 
food, according to the nature of the bird); 
at this rate of figurlng, 750 birds to a 
square mile with 50 insects per bird per 
day—in the State of Pennsylvaniain ot wd 
there will be consumed 1,760,000,000 in- 
sects; or in the course of six months, 
316,800,000,000 insects. Though proba- 
bly a very moderate estimate, this will 
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afford scme idea of the immense benefit 
man derives from birds agriculturally. 

Many birds considered injurious to man 
will on careful examination tell a differ- 
ent story. The common crow-blackbird, 
known also as the purple grackle, com- 
mon in this vicinity, arrives from its 
winter grounds in numbers about the first 
of February, gradually increasing in 
numbers, and occurring all through the 
Middle, New England and Southern 
States. This bird has a bad name among 
the farmers, because it pulls up the seed- 
corn, and later on feeds on the mature 
corn, and to a certain extent on fruits; } 
therefore the farmers everywhere are 
down on the blackbirds. Some years ago, 
however, a Government bureau in Wash- 
ington was directed to investigate the food 
habits of birds; and an immense number 
of stomachs were secured and then bottled 
in alcohol and studied under the micro- 
scope, and the proportion of animal and 
vegetable material, also the exact species 
of plants and insects that were contained, 
in a great many cases has been ascer- 
tained. It was found in the case of the 
blackbird that fully one-half of its food 
consisted of insects. In the case of the 
young blackbirds they for several weeks 
are fed entirely on insects. The gizzard of 
the young blackbird does not developthe | 
heavy, thick coating of the adult black- | 
bird for quite a time, and it would be im- 
possible to digest corn and wheat until it 
becomes almost an adult bird. The first 
food of the young blackbird is almost in- 
variably spiders, then larger, soft insects, 
finally, the several kinds of beetles. 

Hawks and owls have been badly mis- 
judged. Farmers shoot them on sight, 
sure that they do a great deal of mischief. 
Investigation by the Department of Agri- 
culture shows that out of 73 species of 
hawks and owls in the United States, 
there are only five really injurious to ag- 
riculture. In all the others the propor- 
tion of noxious insects in their food is very 
much in excess of the percentage of poul- 
try. Inthe case of a lot of our common 
hawks, there were 2212 stomachs exam- 
ined during 1895; and these contained in 
their food supply 56 per cent. of field mice 
(very injurious to all sorts of crops), 27 
per cent. of noxious insects, and 34 per 
cent. consisted of poultry. 

The chicken hawk (the common red- 
tailed hawk) is a great friend, instead of 
an enemy, to the farmers, rarely carrying 
off any chickens, but feeding almost ex- 
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clusively on field mice and grasshoppers. 
In an examination of 562 stomachs of red- 
tailed hawks 278 of them contained mice; 
171 others, small mammals; 47, noxious 
insects; and 54 poultry. The actual con- 
tents of those 562 stomachs were the re- 
mains of 40 small birds, 12 chickens, 52 
mice, and several thousand insects. This 
shows that for every chicken taken there 
were 50 mice, and probably as many as 
1000 Or 2000 noxious insects, which con- 
siderably more than offset the loss of a 
single chicken to the farmer. 

Notwithstanding the above favorable 
showing, laws have been continually 
passed in Pennsylvania offering bounties 
for the slaughter of hawks and owls; 
hence numbers of these birds have been 
killed, and the State has paid out thous- 
ands of dollars to the gunners not only 
of Pennsylvania, but adjoining States, 
whence the gunners bring in the scalps 
and claim and secure the bounties offered 
in Pennsylvania. Furthermore, the 
heads and scalps of other ‘small birds 
which are not hawks or owls at all, such 
as whip-poor-wills, night-hawks, and 
other such birds, are brought in to our 
county authorities, who are a good deal 
more politicians than ornithologists. 
Heads of old stuffed parrots that were 
somewhat painted up and stained and 
appeared bloody, are said to have fetched 
bounties, just the same as the heads of 
hawks and owls. 

These laws are still in force in some 
States, and in very few is there any law 
protecting hawksand owls. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has cir- 
culated thousands and thousandsof these 
reports, yet they seem to have almost no 
effect upon farmers at large. The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania passed a law some 
years ago protecting hawks and owls. 
It was in operation for one session. In the 
next session a bill was introduced, legal- 
izing the killing of hawks and owls, 
showing the impossibility, almost, of 
keeping laws of this kind in force in the 
face of the popular prejudice. 

Some birds indisputably destroy. con- 
siderable quantities ofripened grain, fruits 
and berries—such as the red-winged 
blackbird. Crows undoubtedly destroy 
a great deal of grain; but in the case of 
the blackbird he does quite as much good 
as harm. The Baltimore oriole destroys 
considerable quantities of grapes in cer- 
tain sections of country; but he is very 
largely an insectivorous bird at other 
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times, when he subsists almost exclu- 
sively on insects. While the red-headed 
woodpecker feeds in summer almost en- 
tirely on insects, during certain sedSons 
he does considerable damage to raspberry 
and blackberry crops. The reed-bird 
passes to the south just about the time 
the rice crops are ripe, and consumes vast. 
quantities of rice. The robin and cedar 
bird are, during part of the year, very in- 
jurious to cherry crops; but asa rule there 
are very few of these birds but that amply 
make up for the damages to the crops by 
the insects they destroy at other times of 
year. The great horned owl and Coop- 
er’s hawk destroy considerable quantities 
of poultry. The kingfisher and blue 
herons are injurious to fish ponds, on 
whose banks they take up their abode, 
and kill great numbers of small fish put 
there for hatching purposes. 








PROTECT THE BrirRDs,—Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Chief of the Division of Ornith- 
ology of the Agricultural Department, 
has been for several years engaged in ex- 
amining and analyzing the contents of the 
stomachs of hawks, owls, crows, black- 
birds, meadow-larks and other birds of 
North America, which are supposed to be 
strikingly beneficial or injurious to the 
crops ot tarmers. The stomachs of over 
7000 birds, taken at different seasons of the 
year, have been already analyzed and the 
contents determined, while some 12,000are 
still unexamined. The results have been 
remarkable, showing in several notable in- 
stances that popular ideas regarding the 
injurious effects of certain birds were 
wholly mistaken, and that they have been 
the victims of an unjust persecution. 
Pennsylvania, in two years, gave over 
$100,000 in hawk and owl bounties. Ex- 
amuinations of the stomachs of these birds 
proved conclusively that 95 percent. of 
their food was field mice, grasshoppers, 
crickets, etc., which were infinitely more 
injurious to farm crops than they. The 
crow is not so black as he is painted by the 
farmer, nor are the cuckoo and blackbirds, 
king birds, meadow larks, cedar birds, 
thrushes, cat-birds and sparrows. The 
king bird killed by the farmer under the 
impression that he eats bees, it was found 
ate only drones and robber flies, which 
themselves feed on bees, and:which de- 
stroy more beesina day than the king bird 
does in a year. Our cuckoos are also 
found to be very useful birds. 
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HOW TO SEE THE BIRDS. 





BY ESTELLE M. HART. 


YOUNG woman, in talking the other 

day with a friend whose experience in 
some lines of nature-study had been 
greater than her own, said, ‘‘I feel quite 
discouraged about ever becoming ac- 
quainted with the birds. The trouble is 
that I don’t know how to see them. 
Their movements are so quick that I 
can’t accommodate my eyes to them well 
enough to distinguish form and markings 
with any distinctness. If a bird would 
politely stand still long enough for me to 
walk around him and really get a good 
look at him, there would be some proba- 
bility of my recognizing him the next 
time we met. As it is, the case seems 
about hopeless, unless you can give me a 
receipt for quick-seeing eyes.’’ 

Other people have experienced similar 
difficulty, in the outset, in studying birds 
—people,; too, who love nature, and who 
know many of the flowers and trees and 
rocks of their neighborhood, but whose 
eyes have not been trained to ‘‘ quick 
seeing.’’ 

To some such, a few suggestions, grow- 
ing out of experience with a pair of eyes 
which, not many seasons ago, were as 
slow to see as anybody’s could be—if 
physically in a normal condition, I mean 
—and which have become so keen as to 
be a constant surprise to their possessor, 
may not be amiss. 

The prime necessity. is a note-book. 

Begin with the first bird you see. Per- 
haps it will be the robin—don’t disdain 
him because he is one of the very few 
birds that you think youdo know. Watch 
him as he hops about the yard; note how 
he really looks to you. Estimate his 
length, the general color of the upper 
parts, of the breast and under parts. In 
your note-book put down what you actu- 
ally see yourself, not what your reading 
of bird-books makes you think you ought 
to see. Describe the colors by terms 
that recall the exact shade to you. Don’t 
call the back brown and the breast red, 
if dusky and mahogany seem truer terms. 
These general colorings may be all you 
will see the first time you look. The 
second time, perhaps you will notice that 
the head and the back of the neck are 
considerably darker than the rest of the 
back ; you may have a suspicion, when 
he flies, that there was a little white about 
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the tail—make a note of it, with a ques- 
tion-mark, if necessary. The next time 
you will see that the tips of the outer tail- 
feathers are white. Every time you look 
at the robin, for a while, you will discover 
something new to note. You will observe 
the color of the bill and legs, the shape of 
the tail. Some day you will see the 
fine white line over the eye. Besides the 
description of his appearance, note the 
time and place of your seeing him, also 
what he was doing. You may be fortu- 
nate enough to be able to watch the nest- 
building and the growth of the little ones. 
Make careful notes of everything you see. 
Every observation helps toward quicker 
seeing next time. 

Now take another bird. Perhaps. it 
will be the familiar chippy. Did you 
ever notice before that the top of his 
head is cinnamon-brown, that there are 
straight black lines back from the corner 
of his eyes, as if he had spectacles on; 
that his breast is smooth ashy gray; that 
he is considerably smaller than his de- 
spised cousin, the English sparrow? 

Now may come a bird that you do not 
know by name. Perhaps it is a little 
grayish bird that is perched quite still on 
the end of a dry twig. Once you could 
not have told him irom a chippy, but you 
have noticed that the chippy has a cin- 
namon-colored crown, that his bill is 
short, that- you have usually seen him 
hopping about in the grass. This little 
visitor has an olive-gray head, a rather 
long, sharp bill, he sits very erect, and 
you almost think that he occasionally 
raises a slight crest. Suddenly he darts 
off into the air to catch a passing insect, 
and is back again before you can think. 
The name flycatcher passes through your 
mind. You turn to your handbook and 
read what is said of the flycatcher family. 
You compare your notes with the descrip- 
tions of the different members of the 
family, and presently you read that of 
the least flycatcher. The description is 
almost identical with your own, You 
know another bird. 

Some day you will see, balanced ona 
tall grass or on a topmost tree-branch, 
perhaps, a bird nearly as large as a robin. 
You will only see that he is dark above 
and almost white below, and that the tail- 
feathers are tipped with white. You 


wouldn’t know where to look for him in 
your handbook, but you recall something 
familiar in his form and in his erect atti- 
tude. 


Where have you seen an outline ° 
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like that? Ah — the least flycatcher. 
You turn to the flycatcher family again, 
and it is easy to find that this is the king- 
bird. You will be interested to know 
that another bird is added to your list, 
but you will care more to realize that you 
are beginning to see. A little while ago 
you couldn’t have told whether a bird 
perched in an erect position or not. In 
fact, you had an impression that a bird 
didn’t do much but fly ! 

The rapidity with which your seeing 
power will develop after a few months of 
careful watching and careful note-taking 
will surprise you. Only be sure that 
your notes are absolutely true records of 
what you really see—it may be but one 
thing at a time at first, with the uncertain 
points marked as uncertain. 

You will learn in time to note many 
things. At first beon the lookout for the 
general color above and below, any strik- 
ing patches of color, the shape of the bill, 
the length of the tail, the sort of flight— 
direct or bounding—the favorite haunts, 
in trees or bushes, by water, near houses, 
or in the woods. Notice, also, whether 
your bird walks or hops when on the 
ground. Note his song in syllables of 
yourown. He might not recognize your 
English translation, but have it such that 
you can recognize it. 

With the aid of books, you will make 
at least a little study of the different bird 
families, and you will soon be no more 
apt to mistake a warbler for a thrush 
than you would a Scotchman for an Italian. 
The Italian Jooks like an Italian, and the 
warbler Jooks like a warbler. 

One day last summer two young women 
had a chance to watch a chewink or 
ground-robin. One had just begun to 
observe and take notes, the other had had 
the habit for several seasons. Each noted 
just what she saw. 

The first wrote: ‘‘ Chewink: Size, about 
that of a robin ; upper parts black ; under 
parts light ; a distinct black mark under 
throat.”’ 

The second wrote : ‘‘ Chewink: Length, 
about 8% inches; head and upper parts, 
black; breast black, sharply defined from 
ash of under parts ; sides, chestnut ; tail, 
black ; outer quills mostly white ; bill, 
black ; iris, red. 

‘*Seen in pine-trees and under huckle- 
berry-bushes. It flew with a bobbing 
motion, as if its tail were weighted ; 
flights short. Did not stay long in one 


place when alighted. 
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‘** Note, ‘ tow-ree ’—harsh. 

‘* Think it raised a crest.’’ 

You notice how much more the second 
observer saw than the first ; but from what 
I know of the two people, I doubt if the 
second would have seen as much as the 
first did, had it not been for previous 
months of careful note-taking. 


‘““THE BROKEN WING.” 








URING the exercises at the Lancaster 
High School, April 9th, Mr. McCaskey 
took a few minutes before the address of 
Mr. Diffenderffer on ‘‘Bird Days and Bird 
Ways,”’ to have the audience commit to 
memory a suggestive and beautiful little 
poem of four verses, entitled ‘‘The Broken 
Wing.” He gave them a key-word from 
the first line of each verse: ‘‘ maiden,’’ 
**pane,’’ ‘‘organ,’’ ‘‘ curate;’’ fixed these 
by quick and frequent repetition taken in 
order and at random, to locate the verses; 
then the first lines in which the words 
occur; the verses in order and at random 
backwards and forwards, and finally had 
most of those present repeating the poem. 
These lines are worthy of being learned, 
and. their lesson laid to heart, by millions 
who are thoughtlessly wearing wings of 
birds in their bonnets, and so encouraging 
their wholesale destruction year after 
year; which merciless fancy or fashion 
may soon lead to the extermination ofthe 
rarest, the most beautiful, the most tune- 
ful and the most useful species of birds, 
not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. Years ago Florida was alive 
with birds; now they are but few in num- 
ber, and the most beautiful kinds are sel- 
dom seen or heard. Mr. Diffenderffer 
suggested the organization of Audubon 
Societies among the boys and girls. Such 
a society in every community would bea 
blessing. It would mean happy life to 
countless millions of birds, to say nothing 
of the good work that would be done by 
these birds in the order of nature, or the 
good influence such a society would have 
upon the members themselves. The fol- 
lowing is the text of this little poem, which 
like so many other good things is anony- 

mous. It comes from England. 

In front of ni¥ pew sits a maided,, 

A little brown wing in her hat, 


With its touches of tropical azure, ~ 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Thro’ the bloom-colored pane shinesa glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 


~ 
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But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle; 
‘* No sparrow shall fall to the ground;”’ 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 





WHY BIRDS GO TO THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 





HE number of birds that go to the 

Arctic regions to breed is ‘‘ vast be- 
yound conception.’’ They go not by 
thousands, but by millions, to rear their 
young on the tundra. The cause which 
attracts them is that nowhere else in the 
world does nature provide, at the same 
time and in the same place, ‘“‘such a 
lavish prodigality of food.’’ That the 
barren swamp of the tundra should yield 
a food supply so great as to tempt birds 
to make journeys of thousands of miles to 
rear their young in a land of plenty only 
to be found beyond the Arctic circle, 
seems incredible. 

The vegetation largely consists of cran- 
berry, cloudberry, and crowberry bushes. 
Forced by the perpetual sunshine of the 
Arctic summer, these bear enormous 
crops of fruit. But the crop is not ripe 
until the middle and end of the Arctic 
summer, and if the fruit-eating birds had 
to wait until it was ripe they would 
starve, for they arrive on the very day of 
the melting of the snow. But each year 
the snow descends on this immense crop 
of ripe fruit before the birds have time to 
gather it. It is then preserved beneath 
the snow, perfectly fresh and pure, and 
the melting of the snow discloses the 
bushes with the unconsumed last year’s 
crop hanging on them, or lying, ready to 
be eaten, on the ground. 

The frozen meal stretches across the 
breadth of Asia. It never decays, and is 
accessible the moment the snow melts. 
Ages have taught the birds that they 
have only to fly to the Arctic Circle to 
find such a store of ‘‘crystalized foods’’ 
as will last them till the bushes are once 
more forced into bearing by the perpetual 
sunlight. 

The same heats which free the fruits 
bring into being the most prolific insect 
life in the world; the mosquito swarms on 
the tundra. No European can live there 
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without a veil after the snow melts, the 
gun-barrels are black with them, and the 
cloud often obscures the sight. ‘Thus the 
insect-eating birds have only to open 
their mouths to fill them with mosquitoes, 
and the presence of swarms of tender 
little warblers, chiffchaffs, pipits, and 
wagtails in this Arctic region is accounted 
for.—Lutheran Standard. 


BIRD STUDY AND BIRD DAY.* 








PROF. H. J. RODDY. 





OME one has said that a bird is one 

of the highest expressions of creative 
energy, and hence we love the birds. 
Birds embody the spirit of song in its 
most enraptured expression, hence they 
arouse our greatest wonder. They are 
often the highest cesthetic embodiment of 
the beautiful in color and form, hence 
they attract us. Therefore lovely, at- 
tractive, and wonderful, how we should 
miss the birds were they to disappear 
from our fields and forests! The rudest 
as well as the most civilized men appre- 
ciate the charm they add to what would 
otherwise be songless nature. 

But not only do birds thus appeal to- 
us from the cesthetic side, they also fill: 
a place in nature in an economic sense. 
This becomes especially evident when we 
consider the testimony ofexpert and accur- 
ate observers as to the usefulness or de- 
structiveness of birds. When we learn that 
in Pennsylvania alone the house sparrows 
destroy each year $1,000,000 of grain 
and fruit; that reed birds destroy many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of rice an- 
nually in the Carolinas ; that insects de- 
stroy in the United States annually 
$200,000,000 worth of agricultural pro- 
duce or fully one-tenth of the entire 
product, and that birds probably save 
fully one-half of this one-tenth from in- 
sect destruction or more than $100,000,- 
ooo worth of forest and field products, 
that is, insectivorous birds put $100,000,- 
000 which would otherwise be lost into 
our pockets; that one black-cap chickadee 
eats annually the equivalent of 20,257,- 
500 insects’ eggs, most of which would 
develop into forest destroyers in the shape 
of boring beetles and: leaf-eating cater- 





* A paper read by Prof. H. J. Roddy, of Mil- 
lersville State Normal School, March 12, 1897, 
before the Convention. of: Superintendents at 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 
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pillars ; that the starvation time of 1891 
and ’92 in Russia was partially the result 
of insect multiplication due to bird de- 
struction; or that fruit destruction in a 
certain part of Germany by hairy cater- 
pillars was almost entirely checked by 
an influx of cuckoos; when we consider 
this evidence, we begin to realize the 
economic relation of bird-life to insect- 
life and to vegetation. Many sim- 
ilar examples could be adduced, all tend- 
ing in the same way to show the bird’s 
influence upon industrial conditions. 

Let us look for a moment at one more 
example of this economic relation. Our 
-beautiful and stately pines are destroyed 
by the larvz of a beetle that bore into 
the terminal shoots of the trunk. But 
birds destroy the larvz, hence preserve 
our evergreens. So it is with other 
forest trees; each has its peculiar insect 
enemies, which in turn have their bird 
enemies. 

Now if we celebrate Arbor Day that 
we may arouse interest in trees and 
forests and secure tree planting and 
forest preservation, how much more 
is it necessary to establish a Bird Day. 
How much more is it necessary that 
people see the intimate relation of birds 
to trees, or better the relation of birds, 
insects and trees. 

Another phase of this question, again 
showing the necessity for bird protection 
or knowledge of bird-life, can not be 
better illustrated than by further refer- 
-ences to statistics. Ornithologists all 
know and many other observant people 
must have realized that the demand for 
aigrettes and plumes has nearly caused 
the extinction of the herons and egrets. 
And in consequence of this failure of 
supply the terns of our coasts have be- 
-come the subjects of persecution, wings 
.and other feathers being torn from the 
mangled yet living birds. Then again 
when we learn that 1,000,000 humming 
bird skins were sold at a single sale in 
London ; that there is a regular trade in 
‘Skins of the rare birds of paradise, 
thousands being sent every year from the 
Malay Archipelago to Europe; that 
5,000,000 birds were required in 1886 to 
supply the demand for ornamentation of 
ladies’ hats; that 20,000 skins were 
furnished to New York dealers by a 
‘single Long Island village; that 40,000 
*tons of birds are shipped from Cape Cod 
in a single season; and that a million 
rail and reed birds are taken in a single 
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month in the vicinity of Philadelphia ; 
and when we all must recognize that 
styles are recurrent, the necessity for 
knowledge of birds and of means for 
their protection becomes still more pain- 
fully evident. 

Nor can we stop with the presentation 
of one side of the question. We all can 
see the rapid disastrous multiplication of 
the house sparrow, for whose introduction 
into America lack of bird-knowledge is 
responsible. The increase in the number 
of sparrows has caused a consequent de- 
crease in the numbers of our native birds. 
The woodpeckers are disappearing, the 
thrushes no longer come to our lawns 
and orchards, the warblers are less in 
numbers in the migration movements 
north and south. The catbirds, the 
orioles, the robins, the bluebirds and the 
wrens—birds we think of as somewhat 
associated with our home life—all these 
have been influenced in some way so that 
they no longer cheer us with song as 
they once did. 

Again, the disastrous experiments in 
bird legislation emphasize the same de- 
mands. The legislators of many states, 
notably Ohio and Pennsylvania, superior 
to scientific testimony, took it upon them- 
selves to ascertain the economic status of 
the hawks and owls, and at large cost 
both directly and indirectly demonstrated 
conclusively to everybody the necessity 
for the diffusion of knowledge. And 
now Colorado, seemingly oblivious of 
past experience, is traversing the same 
ground. Does it not seem strange that 
it takes so many experiments to ascertain 
the economic place of our birds ! 

But now let us ask what means have 
been employed to protect the birds, and 
the adequacy of the means. Among 
these we may mention first the song and 
game bird laws, the inadequacy of which 
becomes evident upon careful investiga- 
tion. The law may express and fortu- 
nately does express in the states of the 
United States the ideal sentiment of 
the most observant people. But the 
law may easily become a dead letter when 
the mass of the community falls below 
the plane of the law. The makers of 
bird laws and the observers of such laws 
rarely form the same group in our com- 
munities. Many boys and hunters, car- 
ried away by the ardor of pursuit, often 
occupy the lower plane. Yet can we 
blame them! Has much effort ever 
been expended in replacing the barbaric 
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impulses of the boy in his relations to 
the lower forms of life by the proper ones? 
If there has we have raised his plane of 
thought, and will, therefore, reach the 
man as a hunter. 

We must now notice a few specific in- 
stances of the inadequacy of bird laws. 
In the example already cited of the 
famine in Russia, birds were shot and 
sent abroad by wagon loads despite the 
law. Again, outside of our cities hun- 
dreds of our song birds and more of their 
nests are destroyed each season by boys 
with target guns, the aggregate becoming 
large for the whole United States. The 
‘‘fad’’ so prevalent for making collec- 
tions of eggs, though giving little scien- 
tific knowledge or training is another 
source of bird destruction. To these add 
the gum-shooter’s victims and we must 
realize the extent of the boy’s responsi- 
bility. 

But many would-be sportsmen have 
more to answer for. Think of the heron- 
ries broken up; the birds shot for the 
sport; the robins and flickers taken as 
game birds; such are a few of the facts 
that can be adduced in evidence that the 
law alone is an inadequate means of pro- 
tection to our birds—inadequate in so far 
as the law is deterrent. Is this because 
of the difficulty in the enforcement of the 
law? It may be partially so, but that 
this is not wholly true will be shown 
farther on. 

The land-owners are the ones on whom 
the burden of enforcing the law falls, and 
I am sure it is rarely done. Notices for- 
bidding trespassing and hunting are 
posted on nearly every farm in the vici- 
nity of the Normal School at Millersville, 
and yet a stranger can hunt on every 
part of these farms with little danger of in- 
terference upon the part of the owners. 
The perfunctory character of such notices 
becomes evident when I tell you that I 
found a man on one of these farms with a 
game-bag full of robins no less than 25 in 
number, and another a year later with 40 
red-wing blackbirds. 

In these cases the only way in which 
to secure enforcement of the law is to 
convince the land-owners of the economic 
value of most birds to the farm and the 
garden, to the orchard and the forest. 
This seems a slow process, for neither 
years of their own observation nor of its 
inculcation by scientific papers has done 
much. The main reason for failure lies 
in hasty generalization from few facts; as 
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an example of this let me cite the catbird, 
which most fruit-growers regard as in- 


jurious. They have generalized from 
having seen the bird devouring berries a 
few times, that it is wholly destructive. 
Yet the most exhaustive investigations 
show conclusively that cultivated fruits 
furnish only 20 per cent. of the catbird’s 
food, and that % consists of injurious 
insects that would destroy plant as well 
as fruit. It becomes evident from this 
that the destruction of the bird would not 
save the twenty per cent., but would lose 
it and more. 

As another example we may give 
popular opinion as to the value of hawks 
and owls. All of the twenty common 
hawks and ten owls are condemned be- 
cause two or three of them ave destructive, 
and all the rest seem so because provided 
with destructive organs in the shape of 
sharp talons and a powerful beak. When 
I tell men of their beneficial habits my 
statements are often doubted, or worse, are 
considered misrepresentation. Yet I 
have investigated the question scientific- 
ally from many examples and my deter- 
minations only add their mite to the 
vastly more thorough ones made by 
government bureaus or scientific societies. 
Above too I have spoken of the extent of 
destruction caused by reed birds in the 
Carolinas, but this does not represent the 
whole truth with reference to these birds. 
They are beneficial in their northern 
summer homes and perhaps more benefi- 
cial than destructive. Hence should we 
condemn these birds? Of course not, and 
especially not since they add character to 
nature in the rollicking Bob-o-Lincoln 
family. 

The method of creating a public 
opinion that will protect the birds under 
all conditions is a serious one. It seems 
to me that the Department of Agriculture 
is taking the right plan in inaugurating 
careful scientific investigations of the food 
habits of birds and tracing the relations 
of birds to insects, and in disseminating 
the results in special bulletins. But 
these are technical in expression and 
scientific in discussion, hence we need to 
have this material put into popular and 
attractive form and yet preserve its 
accuracy. This must be done through 
the public press and the magazine. Thus 
we can reach the grown up public. 
Florence Merriam’s papers in Forest and 
Stream are models in this respect. 

But we need to go to the root of the 
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difficulty, and we can do this only by 
the establishment of societies to reach 
both classes, the woman of fashion as well 
as the boy hunter. For this purpose we 
are organizing Audubon Societies as in 
Philadelphia, where we have succeeded in 
enlisting a large number of prominent 
social leaders in the movement. This 
radical effort can not fail of partial suc- 
cess at least, because it diminishes the de- 
mand for all ornamental bird skins and 
feathers and at the same time educates 
public opinion in a class who are never 
reached by a scientific paper. But we 
can do more and with more enduring 
results by the formation of Audubon 
Societies in the schools for in the creation 
of a strong sentiment in children in 
favor of our birds lies the only hope of 
meeting this question in the future. Says 
the Committee on Bird Protection of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, ‘‘ while 
legislation may be of vast benefit in pro- 
tecting all bird life, yet we firmly believe 
that the true solution of the problem will 
be the education of the children of our 
schools both public and private—when 
we have educated our children laws will 
be unnecessary.’’ 

To do this let one day of the school 
year be wholly devoted to bird lore and 
literature; let boys and girls present what 
they have observed of bird-life, let them 
get a stimulus here that will arouse their 
interest and sustain it. Then incidentally 
throughout the school term direct the 
children’s attention toward birds and 
their habits. Let the children and 
especially the boys find out for them- 
selves the mother-love of a bird and their 
devotion to their treasures. Bring them 
to see that the little wren father and 
mother will brave man himself in defence 
of their little ones. There is many a 
picture of such mother love in literature. 
Let them see the example, and the beauty 
of its portrayal can not fail to create 
appreciative readers of literature. But 
more than this, let boys and girls grow up 
with a love for birds and their surround- 
ings in which they will come to feel the 
kinship of bird life with human life in 
many of its emotions, passions and poetic 
feelings, and you need make no further 
effort to humanize humanity, to bring 
man into full sympathy with created 
things. 








Oh, where is the boy dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who climbed up a tree in the orchard to-day 
And carried my three little birdies away ? 
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TWO KINDS OF PHILOSOPHY. 





BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 





HE elder Daniel now stroked his fore- 
head, and, looking mildly but ser- 
iously at the boy, adressed him thus: 

‘* Daniel, there are two sorts of men in 
all ranks and ways of life, the wise and 
the foolish; and there are a great many 
degrees between them. ‘That some fool- 
ish people have called themselves phil- 
osophers, and some wicked ones, and 
some who were out of their wits, is just 
as certain as that persons of all these de- 
scriptions are to be found among all con- 
ditions of men. 

‘* Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds ; 
that which a 5 Fa to conduct, and that 
which relates to knowledge. The first 
teaches us to value all things at their 
real worth, to be contented with little, 
modest in prosperity, patient in trouble, 
equal-minded at all times. It teaches us 
our duty to our neighbors and ourselves. 
It is the wisdom of which King Solomon 
speaks in our rhyme: book. 

‘The philosophers of whom you have 
read in the Dictionary possessed this 
wisdom only in part, because they were 
heathens, and therefore could see no 
further than the light of mere reason 
sufficed to show the way. The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
they had not that to begin with. So the 
thoughts which ought to have made 
them humble produced pride ; and so far 
their wisdom proved but folly. The 
humblest Christian who learns his duty, 
and performs it as well as he can, is wiser 
than they. He does nothing to be seen 
of men; and that was their motive for 
most of their actions. 

. ‘* Now for the philosophy which relates 
to knowledge. Knowledge is a brave 
thing. Iam a plain, ignorant, untaught 
man, and know my ignorance. But it is 
a brave thing, when we look around us 
in this wonderful world, to understand 
something of what we see; to know 
something of the earth on which we move, 
the air which we breathe, and the ele- 
ments whereof we are made ; to compre- 
hend the motions of the moon and stars, 
and measure the distances between them. 
and compute times and seasons; to ob- 
serve the laws which sustain the Universe 
by keeping all things in their courses : to 
search into the mysteries of Nature, and 
discover the hidden virtue of plants and 
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stones, and read the signs and tokens 
which are shown us, and make out the 
meaning of hidden things, and apply all 
this to the benefit of our fellow-creatures. 

‘‘Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, 
make the difierence between man and 
man; and that between man and beast is 
hardly greater. 

‘*These things do not always go to- 
gether. There may be wisdom without 
knowledge, and there may be knowledge 
without wisdom. A man without knowl- 
edge, if he walk humbly with his God, 
and live in charity with his neighbours, 
may be wise unto salvation. A man 
without wisdom may not find his knowl- 
edge avail him quite so well. But it is he 
who possesses both that is the true phil- 
osopher. The more he knows, the more 
he is desirous of knowing; and yet, the 
further he advances in knowledge, the 
better he understands how little he can 
attain ; and the more deeply he feels that 
God alone can satisfy the infinite desires 
of the immortal soul. To understand 
this is the height and perfection of phil- 
osophy.”’ 

Then, opening the Bible which lay be- 
fore him, he read these verses from the 
Proverbs : 

‘‘My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words,—so that thou incline thine ear 
unto wisdom, and apply thy heart to 
understanding : yea, if thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding ; if thou seekest after her 
as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasures; then thou shalt understand 
the fear of the Lord, and find the knowl- 
edge of God. For the Lord giveth wis- 
dom; out of His mouth cometh knowl- 
edge and understanding. He layeth up 
sound wisdom for the righteous; He is 
a buckler to them that walk uprightly. 
He keepeth the paths of judgment, 
and preserveth the way of His Saints. 
Then shalt thou understand righteous- 
ness and judgment and equity; yea, 
every good path. When wisdom entereth 
into thine heart, and knowledge is pleas- 
ant unto thy soul; discretion shall pre- 
serve thee, understanding shall keep 
thee, to deliver thee from the way of the 
evil.’”’ 

‘**Daniel, my son, 


” 


after a pause he 


pursued, ‘‘thou art a diligent, good lad. 
God hath given thee a tender and a duti- 
ful heart ; keep it so, and it will bea wise 
one, for thou hast the beginning of 
wisdom. I wish thee to pursue knowl- 
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edge, because in pursuing it happiness 
will be found by the way. If I have said 
any thing now which is above thy years, 
it will come to mind in after-time, when 
I am gone perhaps, but when thou mayst 
profit by it. God bless thee, my child !’’ 

He stretched out his right hand at 
these words, and laid it gently upon the 
boy’s head. What he said was not for- 
gotten; and throughout life the son never 
thought of that blessing without feeling 
that it had taken effect. 





oo 


THE DIGNITY OF SILENCE. 





HERE are more ways than one,’’ 

President Rutherford Hayes used to 
say, ‘‘of answering an argument; and 
the negative way is often the most 
effectual of all.’’ To illustrate which he 
told the following incident of his own 
boyhood. 

He was attending an Episcopal school 
in Ohio, a boy of 14 or 15 years, and 
with all the other students had hurried 
out one tingling morning to revel in the 
first snow-fall of the season. The boys 
gradually ranged themselves on two sides 
and a battle began in earnest. Heavy 
and fast the snow-balls were flying, when 
the Bishop was seen approaching between 
the lines. He was a magnificent speci- 
men of manhood, physically and intel- 
lectually, and was greatly admired by 
the boys. 

After he passed, one daring fellow 
stepped out on the walk behind him, 
mimicking the Bishop’s gait, ostenta- 
tiously packing a snowball, and making 
motions as if he were about to throw it. 
None of the boys imagined he would 
actually do so, and smiles were on all 
faces. Suddenly the ball was thrown 
swiftly, striking the Bishop squarely 
between the shoulders. It was hard as 
ice, and the blow must have hurt cruelly. 
Every boy who saw the deed was 
shocked and horrified. Every one held 
his breath, expecting to see the victim 
turn and summarily expel the perpetrator 
of so outrageous an act. 

On the contrary the Bishop walked on 
without apparently even a quiver of an 
eye-lash, and the subject was never after- 
wards alluded to. Had he shown a spirit 
of revenge or even justifiable indignation, 
the boys’ sympathies would have been 
more or less with the culprit; as it was, he 
never recovered from his impetuous act. 
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He was disgraced in his own eyes and in 
those of all his companions. 

‘*T believe,’’ commented the president, 
never too busy to give a helping thought 
to a boy, ‘‘ that the remembrance of it 
affected his career; but it furnished us 
with one of the great lessons of life: the 
futility of ‘talking back’ as compared 
with the power and dignity of silence.’’— 
Reformed Church Herald. 





THE UNIVERSAL POET. 





NE evening, as we were quitting the 
Straits of Bonefacio, some one re- 
marked at dinner that, though Victor 
Hugo was born in Paris, the earliest im- 
pressions of his life were received in 
Corsica, close to which we were passing. 
Ten or twelve of us lingered after the 
meal was finished to talk of the great 
French poet. One of the party spoke of 
him as embodying, more than any other 
writer, the humanistic tendencies of the 
nineteenth century, and as the exponent 
of what is best in humanity.- 

We had been talking in French, when 
the Russian lady exclaimed in English to 
the gentleman who had last spoken: 
‘*How can you, an American, give to 
him the place that is occupied by your 
own Longfellow? Longfellow is the 
universal poet. He is better known, too, 
among foreigners than any one except 
their own poets.’’ Then she commenced 
repeating, in rich, mellow tones: 

‘*T stood on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower.”’ 
I recall how her voice trembled over the 
words— 

‘* And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear.’’ 
and how it swelled out in the concluding 
lines: 

‘* As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here.’’ 
It was dramatic and never to be forgotten. 
Then she added: ‘‘I long to visit Boston 
that I may stand on the Bridge.”’ 

In the company was an English cap- 
tain returning from the Zulu war. He 
was the son of that member of Parliament 
who had been the chief supporter of the 
claimant in the famous Tichborne case, 
and who had poured out his money like 
water in behalf of the man whom he con- 
sidered cruelly wronged. The captain 
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was a typical British soldier, with every 
characteristic of his class. Joining our 
steamer at Genoa, he had so far talked 
only of the Zulus and, with bitter indig- 
nation, of the manner in which the Prince 
Imperial had been deserted by British 
soldiers to be slain by savages. As soon 
as the Russian lady had concluded he 
said: ‘‘I can give you something better 
than that,’’ and began in a voice like a 
trumpet: 
‘*Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.”’ 

His recitation of the entire poem was 
marked by the common English upheaval 
and down-letting of the voice in each 
line; but it was evident that he loved 
what he was repeating. 

Then a tall, lank, gray-haired Scotch- 
man, who knew no French, who had 
hardly mingled with the other passengers, 
and who seemed always communing with 
himself, suddenly commenced: 

‘‘There is no flock, however watched and 


tended, 
But one dead lamb is there.’’ 


He repeated only a few stanzas, but could 
apparently have given the whole poem, 
had he wished. 

‘For myself, I know that my contribu- 
tion was ‘‘My Lost Youth,’’ beginning 
‘** Often I think of the beautiful town, 

That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go > and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town 
And my youth comes back to me.”’ 

Never did the distance from an early 
home seem so great to one New Eng- 
land born, as in that strange company, 
gathered from many lands, each with 
words upon the lip which the American 
had first heard in childhood. 

A handsome, olive-cheeked young man, 
a Greek from Manchester, educated and 
living in England, said, ‘‘ How do you 
like this?’’ ‘Then he began to sing: 

‘Stars of the summer night! 
Far in the azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps!”’ ‘ 

So he rendered the whole of that exquisite 
serenade—dear to American college stu- 
dents—with a freedom and a fire which 
hinted that he had sung it at least once 
before on some more appropriate occa- 
sion. Perhaps to some dark-eyed maiden 
of that elegant Greek colony of Manches- 
ter it had come as a revelation, and per- 
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haps she had first heard it sung in front 
of her father’s mansion, and had looked 
down, appreciative but unseen, from the 
window above. 

The captain of the Donaz was not her 
regular commander, but an officer of the 
national French navy, who was in charge 
only for a few voyages. A thorough 
Frenchman, no one would have accused 
him of knowing a word of any tongue 
save his own. Versatile, overflowing 
with wit and dons mots, it must have 
wearied him to be silent so long. ‘Toour 
astonishment, in accents so Gallic that 
one discerned with difficulty that he was 
attempting English, he intoned: 

‘* Zee seds of neet fair valeeng fast, 

Ven trough an Alpeen veelage past 

A yout, who bore meed snow and eece 

A bannair veed dees strange deveece, 

Excelsiorrr!’’ 

None of the other passengers had con- 
tributed, but already six nationalities had 
spoken—Scotch, Russian, Greek, French, 
English and American. As we rose from 
the table and went up on deck to watch 
the lights glimmering in Napoleon’s 
birthplace, Ajaccio, the Russian lady 
said: ‘‘Do you suppose there is any other 
poet of any country, living or dead, from 
whom so many of us could have quoted? 
Not one. Not even Shakespeare, or 
Victor Hugo, or Homer.”’ 
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' HOW CONKLING BECAME AN 
ORATOR. 








HE fame of Roscoe Conkling as an 
orator was made, in part, when but 
twenty-three years of age, in a Presiden- 
tial campaign; and he always advised 
aspiring young men to take a course of 
campaign training if they looked forward 
to influence in public life. All that he 
considered necessary for any young man 
of good education and fair ability to do to 
become a master of oratory was to culti- 
vate the art with as persistent toil as a 
musician expends upon his art. His 
own power, Mr. E. Jay Edwards tells us 
in Werner's Magazine, came from just 
such toil: 
‘‘Conkling’s power as an orator was 
due to years of patient toil in his youth, 
and, in fact, throughout his life, and he 
bestowed upon every one of the great 
orations which he delivered as much 
labor and as great care as the greatest of 
musicians gives in learning to perform a 
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musical composition written by a master 
of his art. 

‘*In his early days Mr. Conkling made 
it a habit to read at least an hour or two 
every morning from one of the best 
writers of English prose. He read Mil- 
ton that he might gain a rhythmical and 
melodious flow of language. He studied 
Macaulay, committing many passages 
from Macaulay’s most brilliant essays, 
and to that habit he attributed whatever 
gift he afterwards revealed of fascinating 
narration. . . . Mr. Conkling, in speak- 
ing once to the writer, said that he had 
been accustomed to read Byron’s poems, 
the book of Job, some of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Milton’s ‘Comus,’ and had made 
it a habit, while dressing in the morning, 
to commit from six to ten lines taken 
from some of these poems to memory, 
and he attributed such facility as he had 
in the use of English, a facility which 
made him in some respects the most fas- 
cinating speaker in Congress since Web- 
ster’s day, to this habit of committing 
extracts to memory and of storing his 
mind with treasures from the best of 
English poets. So that this astonishing 
capacity which distinguished Conkling 
above most of the orators of his time was 
not a native gift, but was only acquired 
after years of discipline. 

‘*Then, too, Mr. Conkling practised elo- 
cution as frequently as possible. He did 
not disdain to stand before a glass that he 
might observe the effect of gestures 
which he made. His idea of oratory 
was that in some respects it was akin to 
the dramatic art, and that the most suc- 
cessful orator must in a measure be an 
actor.”’ 

Probably the most striking feature of 
Conkling’s oratory was his distinctness. 
of utterance. Wherever the sound of his 
voice could be heard, the words could be 
plainly distinguished. Asked for the 
secret of this utterance, he once said : 

‘‘That is one of the most important, 
perhaps I should say the element of chief 
importance, to successful oratory. Yet. 
there is no reason why it should not be 
more easily mastered than some of the 
other requirements. . It is very simple. 
It depends entirely upon distinct enun- 
ciation of the vowels in every word. If 
you take care of the vowels the con- 
sonants will take care of themselves.. 
For instance, take the sentence, ‘ Roll,, 
mighty ocean, roll on in all thy grandeur,’ 
and speak the words so that the vowels: 
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are sounded with perfect distinctness, 
and you will find that any person within 
sound of your voice will have no doubt 
about what you have said. If you think 
of becoming a public speaker, my young 
friend, let me give you a word of advice. 
First of all, be sure that you have some- 
thing to say, that you have a message 
for those whom you propose to address. 
Let it be your own thought, and not the 
thought of anybody else. That is the 
corner-stone of oratory. Without that, 
no matter how pleasing a speaker you may 
be. you are after all nothing more than a 
mimic, as the actor on the stage is. Next, 
be careful of your vowels. An oration is 
worthless unless it is heard, and it will 
not be heard unless you watch your 
vowels. And then the third rule is, be 
individual. “Don’t imitate any one else, 
and that is a habit acquired only by 
earnest, watchful discipline.’’ 
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THE ACADEMY OF LAPUTA. 








BY JONATHAN SWIFT. 





HE first professor I saw was in a very 

large room, with forty pupils about 
him. After salutation, observing me to 
look earnestly upon a frame, which took 
up the greatest part of both the length 
and breadth of the room, he said, ‘‘ Per- 
haps I might wonder to see him employed 
in a project for improving speculative 
knowledge, by practical mechanical opera- 
tions. But the world would soon be 
sensible of its usefulness; and he flattered 
himself, that a more noble, exalted 
thought never sprang in any other man’s 
head. Every one knew how laborious 
the usual method is of attaining to arts 
and sciences; whereas, by his contriv- 
ance, the most ignorant person, at a rea- 
sonable charge, and with a little bodily 
labor, might write books in philosophy, 
poetry, politics, law, mathematics, and 
theology, without the least assistance 
from genius or study.”’ 

He then led me to the frame, about the 
sides whereof all his pupils stood in ranks. 
It was twenty feet square, placed in the 
middle of the room. ‘The superficies was 
composed of several bits of wood, about 
the bigness of a die, but some larger than 
others. They were all linked together 
by slender wires. These bits of wood 
were covered, on every square, with 
paper pasted on them; and on these 
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papers were written all the words of their 
language, in their several moods, tenses, 
and declensions, but without any order. 
The professor then desired me to observe; 
for he was going to set his machine at 
work. The pupils, at his command, 
took each of them hold of an iron handle, 
whereof there were forty fixed round the 
edges of the frame, and, giving them a 
sudden turn, the whole disposition of the 
words was entirely changed. He then 
commanded six-and-thirty of the lads to 
read the several lines softly, as they ap- 
peared upon the frame ; and, where they 
found three or four words together that 
might make part of a sentence, they dic- 
tated to the four remaining boys, who 
were scribes. This work was repeated 
three or four times, and, at every turn, 
the engine was so contrived that the 
words shifted into new places, as the 
square bits of wood moved upside down. 

Six houts a day the young students 
were employed in this labor; and the 
professor showed me several volumes in 
large folio, already collected, of broken 
sentences, which he intended to piece to- 
gether, and, out of those rich materials, 
to give the world a complete body of 
all arts and sciences; which, however, 
might be still improved, and much ex- 
pedited, if the public would raise a fund 
for making and employing five hundred 
such frames in Lagoda, and oblige the 
managers to contribute in common their 
several collections. 

He assured me that this invention had 
employed all his thoughts from his youth; 
that he had emptied the whole vocabu- 
lary into his frame, and made the strict- 
est computation of the general propor- 
tion there is in books between the num- 
ber of particles, nouns, and verbs, and 
other parts of speech. 

I made my humblest acknowledgment 
to this illustrious person, for his great 
communicativeness; and promised, if 
ever I had the good fortune to return to 
my native country, that I would do him 
justice, as the sole inventor of this won- 
derful machine; the form and contrivance 
of which I desired to delineate on paper. 
I told him, although it was the custom 
of our learned in Europe to steal inven- 
tions from each other, who had thereby 
at least this advantage, that it became a 
controversy which was the right owner ; 
yet I would take such caution, that he 
should have the honor entire, without a 
rival. 
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We next went to the school of lan- 
guages, where three professors sat in con- 
sultation upon improving that of their 
own country. 

The first project was to shorten dis- 
course, by cutting the polysyllables into 
words of one syllable, and leaving out 
verbs and participles, because, in reality, 
all things imaginable are but nouns. 

The other project was a scheme for 
entirely abolishing all words whatsoever, 
and this was urged as a great advantage 
in point of health, as well as brevity. 
For it is plain that every- word that we 
speak is, in some degree, a diminution 
of our lungs by corrosion, and, conse- 
quently, contributes to the ‘shortening of 
our lives. An expedient was therefore 
offered, that, since words are only names 
for things, it would be more convenient 
for all men to carry about them such 
things as were necessary to express a par- 
ticular business they are to discourse on. 
And this invention would certainly have 
taken place, to the great ease as well as 
health of the subject, if the women, in 
conjunction with the vulgar and illiterate, 
had not threatened to raise a rebellion, 
unless they might be allowed the liberty 
to speak with their tongues, after the 
manner of their forefathers ; such con- 
stant irreconcilable enemies to science are 
the common people. 

However, many of the most learned 
and wise adhere to the new scheme of ex- 
pressing themselves by things, which has 
only this inconvenience attending it, 
that, if a man’s business be very great, 
and of various kinds, he must be obliged, 
in proportion, to carry a greater bundle 
of things upon his back, unless he can 
afford one or two strong servants to 
attend him. I have often beheld two of 
these sages almost sinking under the 
weight of their packs, like pedlers among 
us ; who, when they meet in the street, 
would lay down their loads, open their 
sacks, and hold conversation for an hour 
together, then put up their implements, 
help each other to resume their burdens, 
and take their leave. 

But, for short conversations, a man 
may carry implements in his pockets, 
and under his arms, enough to supply 
him; and in his house he cannot be at 
aloss. Therefore the room, where com- 
pany meet who practice this art, is full 
of all things, which are to be had ready 
at hand, requisite to furnish matter for 
this kind of artificial converse. 
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MEMORY GEMS. 


TEACHER said to me not long ago, 

‘‘T’m going to teach the children to 
recite that little poem about the kitty: it 
will sound so cunning when we have 
visitors.’’ I smiled sweetly but sadly, 
and said nothing ; how could I? 

That evening I looked over my vol- 
umes of poetry to see if I could find 
something that would answer the double 
purpose of ‘‘ sounding cunning ’”’ and be- 
ing a real benefit to the children as well. 
Is it our business to entertain visitors at 
the expense of the child’s culture and 
appreciation of the beautiful ? 

I have spent much time recently in 
visiting schools, and I find the majority of 
teachers have somewhere on their pro- 
grams five or ten minutes each day de- 
voted to memory gems. Frequently I 
am entertained by a poem recited in 
concert, about a cat or grasshopper, a 
few desultory quotations from the Bible 
which are far beyond the comprehension 
of the children (which the teachers are 
bound by law not to explain), and a,song 
describing the manner in which we per- 
form our toilets. Is this in any way 
elevating or ennobling? Do you find 
any gems in the collection? Gems are 
precious, valuable, worth possessing and 
keeping ; paste is an imitation of the gem 
easily distinguished by the practiced eye. 

Let me tell you what I did. I went to 
the library with pencil and paper, looked 
over Whittier, Longfellow, Ingelow, etc., 
and made a list of all the poems which I 
thought the children could learn and 
understand, and which would give them 
a higher standard of poetry than most 
of them were able to ‘get at home. 

The result was astonishing ; try it. I 
found at least twenty beauty-giving 
poems, and I know now, by experience, 
that the children love them. ‘The babies 
in our first grade lisp ‘‘ The Baby,”’ by 
George MacDonald. You should see 
their ‘‘ three-cornered smile of bliss;’’ it 
is ‘‘cunning ’‘ and the poem is a classic. 

In the second grade the children are 
learning Jean Ingelow’s Seven Times 
One. It will serve a double purpose be- 
cause, besides being a rare gem, it will 
be a good peg on which to hang many 
lessons. Our elementary science has 
tanght the phases of the moon and the 
fancy that she has done something wrong 
in heaven, so ‘‘ God has hidden her face,”’ 
adds beauty to the otherwise bare fact. 
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Our third grade has mastered The 
Brown Thrush, by Lucy Larcom, and the 
little German lullaby, Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep! We mean to try The Children’s 
Hour, by Longfellow, next. 

Are we not too selfish with those 
prettily bound volumes of poetry on our 
book shelves, and too generous with the 
educational papers on our tables? Let us 
introduce the children to some of the 
authors we know and love, instead of 
teaching them poetry with poor rhyme 
and worse rhythm, written by persons of 
whom we know nothing. It becomes a 
question of gems versus paste, and it will 
be useless to vote, for every one knows 
that teachers are fond of diamonds. 

The following is a list of poems that 
seem to be suitable for use in the primary 
grades : The Baby, by George McDonald. 
The Children’s Hour, by Longfellow. 
Seven Times One, by Jean Ingelow. 
Seven Times Two, by Jean Ingelow. 
The Brown Thrush, by Lucy Larcom. 
All Things Beautiful, by Mrs. Alexander. 
The Captain’s Daughter, by James T. 
Fields. Daybreak, by Longfellow. 
Barbara Freitchie, by Whittier. First 
Snowfall, by Lowell. Sleep, Baby, Sleep, 
from the German. Little Birdie, by 
Alfred Tennyson. The Brook, by Alfred 
Tennyson. Who Stole the Bird’s Nest, 
by Maria Child. Thanksgiving Day, 
by Maria Child. The Children in the 
Moon, Anon. Good-night and Good- 
morning, by Lord Houghton. In School 
days, by John G. Whittier.—Zducator. 
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ART OF NOT HEARING. 








THE happy art of not hearing should 
be learned by all; There are so many 
things which it is painful to hear, very 
many which, if heard, will disturb the 
temper, corrupt simplicity and modesty, 
detract from contentment and happiness. 
If a man falls into a violent passion and 
calls all manner of names, at the first 
words we should shut our ears and hear 
no more. If in a quiet voyage of life we 
find ourselves caught in one of these do- 
mestic whirlwinds of scolding, we should 
shut our ears as a sailor would furl his 
sail, and, making all tight, scud before 
the gale. If a hot, restless man begins 
to inflame our feelings, we should con- 
sider what mischief the fiery sparks may 
do in our magazine below, where our 
temper is kept, and instantly close the 
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door. Often if all the petty things said 
of a man by heedless and ill-natured 
idlers were brought home with him, he 
would become a mere walking pin- 
cushion stuck full of sharp remarks. If 
we would be happy, when among good 
men we should open our ears; when 
among bad men, shut them. It is not 
worth while to hear what our neighbors 
say about our children, what our rivalssay 


about our business, our dress or our affairs. 


al 


NATURE AND THE CHILDREN. 








BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 
> 





CONFESS I am a little skeptical about 

the good of any direct attempt to teach 
children to ‘‘see nature.’? The question 
with me would be rather how to treat 
them or lead them so that they would not 
lose the love of nature which, as children, 
they already have. Every girl and every 
boy up to a certain age loves nature and 
has a quick eye for the curious and 
interesting things in the fields and woods. 
But as they grow older and the worldly 
habit of mind grows upon them, they lose 
this love ; this interest in nature becomes 
only so much inert matter tothem. The 
boy may keep up his love of fishing and 
of sport, and thus keep in touch with 
certain phases of nature, but the girl 
gradually loses all interest in out-door 
things. 

I would never think of inspiring a child 
with an abiding love of flowers by teach- 
ing him or her botany from a book. I 
think if there is anything that is calcu- 
lated to make the whole subject hateful 
to a child, it is the cold-blooded technical 
study of it. The child is a poet, and it 
is not mere mechanical knowledge of the 
flower that he wants, but what the flower 
stands for, the delight of finding it, and 
the many things with which it is asso- 
ciated. Whet the curiosity of the child 
if possible; let the interest keep ahead of 
the knowledge. 

If I were a teacher I wonld make ex- 
cursions into the country with my child- 
ren; we would picnic together under the 
trees, and I would contrive some way to 
give them a little live botany. They 
should see how much a flower meant to 
me. What we find out ourselves tastes 
so good! I would so far as possible let 
the child be his own teacher. ‘The spirit 
of inquiry—awaken that in him if you 
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can—if you cannot, the case is about 
hopeless. 

I think that love of nature which be- 
comes a precious boon and solace in life, 
does not as as a rule show itself in the 
youth. The youth is a poet in feeling, 
and yet generally he does not care for 
poetry. He is like a bulb—rich in those 
substances that are to make the future 
flower and fruit of the plant. 

As he becomes less a poet in his un- 
conscious life, he will take more and more 
to poetry as embodied in literary forms. 
In the same way as he recedes from 
nature, as from his condition of youthful 
savagery, he is likely to find more and 
more interest in the wild life about him. 
Do not force a knowledge of natural 
things upon him too young. 


<> 


PEDAGOGY OF READING. 








BY ELMER W. CAVINS, CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY. 





‘OOD reading, like good talking, is ex- 
pressive. ‘The intensity of the thought 
and the feeling of the author is manifest 
in the voice. A good criticism on much 
of the poor reading that we hear is that 
it is too evel, there is not sufficient stimu- 
lation to produce varied and natural ex- 
pression. ‘To relieve this monotony is a 
problem for the teacher of reading. 
We have hung upon the walls of our 
pedagogical dispensary some very good 
mottoes—panaceas for all the ills of read- 


ing. ‘‘Simply read as you talk.’’ ‘‘See 
the picture yourself, then make us see 
it.”’ ‘‘ Give attention to the thought side 


and expression will take care of itself.’’ 
These we prescribe daily to our classes, 
but poor reading is still epidemic. Let 
us try: some specifics. 

We notice that often there is a phrase 
or a Clause in a sentence which interrupts 
the reguiar flow of thought. We notice 
contrasted ideas, transitions of thought 
and feeling in greater or less degree, even 
to the dash, where the change is often 
abrupt and radical. If due attention 
were given to all such cases to secure 
suitable rendering, the dead level might 
be broken up into a nimble expression 
pleasing to the ear and helpful to the 
understanding. 

When one phrase or clause follows and 
grows out of another and all are co- 
ordinate, it is easier to read correctly 
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than when subordinate modifiers come in. 
In a series of co-ordinate elements the 
tone-color is about the same for each. 
Take the following example, from 
Matthew Arnold's ‘‘Sohrab and Rus- 
tum :’”’ 

‘‘He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent, 


And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Perdn-Wisa’s tent.”’ 


Read this correctly and note how on 
each successive phrase the voice rises to 
about the same pitch and varies little if 
any in quality. Take another example: 

‘Do all the good you can, to all the people 


you can, as long as ever you can, in every place 
you can.”’ 


Such straightforward sentences, the 
parts of which being all on the same 
plane, are more easily read than those in 
which the main thought is interrupted 
by modifying phrases or clauses, and, as 
is often the case, by modifiers of modifi- 
ers. 

The parenthetical clause in the follow- 
ing sentence (from Poor Richard’s 
Almanac) requires, of course, a different 
movement and quality of voice from the 
other part of the sentence. 

‘“Now when there is rain overhead (which 
frequently happens when the wind is at N. E.), 


the cities and places on the earth below, are 
certainly under water.’ 


Parenthetical expressions, as a rule, are 
merely explanatory and _ subordinate; 
hence the reader by the modulation of 
the voice, should make the subordination 
apparent. 

But subordinate expressions are not 
always put in parenthesis—in fact almost 
never. It remains for the reader by a 
penetration of the thought to discern 
what is principal and what is subordinate 
and give meet expression to each. I say 
meet expression, for if an interjected 
phrase or clause gives the kernel of the 
thought, it should be made principal‘in 
expression, as in the following example: 

‘Full soon the aspirant of the plow, 
The prompt, the brave, 


Slept, with the obscurest, 
In the low and silent grave.”’ 


Or, 


‘*The man that hath no music in himself, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’’ 


I do not presume to give any rule for 


the reading of such sentences, (forbid. 
that any reading should be done by rule, 
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except the very general one that what is 
important in thought should be made 
prominent in expression, and vice versa). 
Several persons might read differently 
the above sentence and each read well, 
but each would have to impress his 
hearers with the importance of the re- 
strictive clause, ‘‘that hath no music in 
himself.’? And it must be done by some 
modification of the voice, by emphasis, 
either of time or of force; or of change in 
tone-color; or by both. 

In sentences where there are modifiers 
of modifiers an additional degree of modu- 
lation is required. Example: 

“THE RE GIOVANNI, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since had born the name, 

HAD A GREAT BELL HUNG IN THE MARKET 
PLACE.” 


To read this sentence well, one must 
hold in mind three degrees of thought at 
the same time. The mental attitude 
toward each is distinct, and in reading, 
the quality of voice should show each 
different from the other two. The 


structure of a sentence should be studied, 
the meaning of each part appreciated, 
and, in reading, voice modulated to a 
quality befitting not only the thought 


but the emotion behind it. Phrases and 
clauses, like tubs, must stand each on 
its own bottom. Note, in each of the 
following examples, the degrees of 
thought, and consider how necessary a 
nimble and varied expression is to a 
reader who would be understood and ap- 
preciated. 

‘There, too, a son, his joy and pride 

[Not three weeks past the stripling died] 

Lies gathered to his father’s side.”’ 

‘Though I hear, beneath my study, like a 
fluttering of wings, the-voices of children.’’ 

“‘It is my purpose, therefore, believing that 
there are certain points of superiority in moderr 
artists, and especially in one or two of their 
number, which have not yet been fully under- 
stood except by those who are hardly in posi- 
tion to justify them in expressing their convic- 
tion, to institute a comparison between the 
artists of ancient and modern times.”’ 


It may not always be easy to make a 
child appreciate involved sentences (I 
should not attempt examples like the 
last). By looking through the reader for 
good illustrations, marking them, and 
then designing the pages on a fly leaf, 
we may have examples ready. Should 
we not avoid as much as possible calling 
attention to phrasing, and modulation, 
and tone-color, and technic (that is the 
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pedagogy of it); but rather try to impress 
by our manner of questioning that the 
shades of thought must be distinguished? 
Then ask a pupil to /e// zt. Tell it so 
that the class will understand all that he 
sees and feels in the sentence. ‘The con- 
sideration of contrasts and transitions as 
a means toward adequate expression 
must be deferred till another time. 


—_ 


PUNCTUATION LESSONS. 





BY ANNA JOHNSON. 


EPARATE lessons in teaching the use 
of punctuation marks will be found 
useful. Let the pupils write a list of 
questions until they become perfect in the 
use of the interrogation mark. 

Then a list of statements for the use of 
the period; and some abbreviations, those 
of the state, U. S., and others familiar. 

Suggest sentences for the exclamation 
mark: ‘‘If a thing is pretty or pleases 
you very much, what do you say?” ‘“‘If 
you hear a sound and want some one else 
to hear it; or you hurt yourself; or a fire 
breaks out, etc.. what mark should be 
used after each?’’ When that is well 
understood, see how many sentences the 
pupils can write using the proper mark. 

Let them write a sentence naming as 
many things that are round as they can 
think of; things bright; things sharp; 
thus learning the use of the comma. Ask 
them to write a list of the things in their 
desks. What features has a face? what 
parts has a body? 

Have them write a list of common 
names using small letters, then a list of 
proper names using capitals. 

The proper use of a and az, also irreg- 
ular verbs, may be taught, as shown in 
‘Education by Doing.’’ 

A few minutes of drill may be succeeded 
by many minutes of busy work. 

For review, one sentence can be changed 
so that several marks may be used. Have 
them state something, as, It rained very 
fast yesterday. They will see that it 
should be followed by a period. 

Let them change it into a question: 
Did it rain very fast yesterday ? 

Exclamation: How very fast it rained 
yesterday ! 

Quotation: Mary said, ‘‘It rained very 
fast yesterday.’’ 

Such lessons will be found very inter- 
esting to children, and will fix in their 
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minds the proper marks and expressions. 
It is better to let them depend upon their 
own observation, and merely to correct 
their efforts. By-and-by they will see 
the why without being told any rule. It 
is better to fee/ grammar than to énow it. 
— School Journal. 


_ 
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SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 





BY ANNIE ELIZA HUDSON. 


FEW weeks since Mulvaney’s sub- 

lime picture of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’”’ 
was unveiled in the Hotel Lafayette, 
Philadelphia, and the unveiling naturally 
brings to the mind of the patriotic Amer- 
ican the stirring lines written by Thomas 
Buchanan Read, yet there are compara- 
tively few who are acquainted with the 
facts concerning its origin. From an his- 
torical standpoint the lines are strikingly 
incorrect, but nevertheless they thrill the 
heart of every son of Columbia. 


Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan—twenty miles away. 


And wilder still those billows of war 
Thundering along the horizon’s bar, 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 


As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 


And Sheridan—twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good broad highway leading down; 

And eee through the flush of the morning 
light 

A seni 40 black as the steeds of night, 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight— 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell—but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan—fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from these swift hoofs, thunder- 
ing South, 

The dust, like the smoke from the cannon’s 
mouth 

Or the trail of a comet sweeping faster and 
faster, 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster, 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the 
master 

Were ~—s like prisoners assaulting their 
walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls. 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to 
full play 

With Sheridan—only ten miles away. 





SHERIDAN'S RIDE. 


Under his spurning feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed like a bark fed with furnace 
ire, 

Swept on with his wild eyes full of fire. 

But lo! he is.reaching his heart’s desire— 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring 


fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


What was done—what to do—a glance told 
him both. 
Then striking his spurs with a muttered 


oath, 

He dashed down the line ’mid a storm of 
huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to 
pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger 


was gray; 
By the flash of his eye and his red nostrils’ 
play 
He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
‘*T have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester down to save the day!”’ 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high 
Under the dome of the Union sky— 

The American soldier’s temple of fame— 
There, with the glorious General’s name, 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright: 
‘* Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight 

From Winchester—twenty miles away!”’ 


It seems almost impossible that this 
thrilling poem was written in only three 
hours, but such was the case. Just after 
Sheridan’s victory at Cedar Creek, Har- 
per's Weekly published on its front page 
a striking picture of the General. The 
picture represents him on his black 
charger, Rienzi, dashing down to Win- 
chester, ‘to save the day.’’ A copy of 
this was exhibited in the window of Wis- 
well’s Art store in Cincinnati, and Read 
having seen it, picked up a few sheets of 
paper when he reached the rooms of the 
Sketch Club, of which he was a member, 
and dashed off the first few lines; then 
reading them to some other members of 
the club who were present, he asked their 
opinion. Their enthusiasm was un- 
bounded, and J. B. McCormick asked 
permission to take the poem out to James 
R. Murdock, who was then living’ at 
Avondale, one of the suburbs of Queen 
City, and who was that night to read at 
an entertainment to be given at Pike’s 
Opera House, the proceeds of the enter- 
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tainment to be used in furnishing com- 
forts to the Union soldiers. 

Murdock was one of the best actors of 
the day, and he had vowed that he would 
not pursue his profession until the con- 
flict between the North and South ended, 
and in the meantime confined his efforts 
to recitations. McCormick knew this, 
and knew of Murdock’s fierce loyalty to 
the Union, and it almost seemed an in- 
spiration that he should think of this man 
as being the means of bringing ‘‘Sheri- 
dan’s Ride’’ before the public. He says 
**When Murdock read the lines his face 
became glorified, and he cried, ‘Take me 
to Read. Can he finish it this evening? 
He must, he must, for I’ll recite it at 
Pike’s to-night.’ ”’ 

When they reached the club-rooms, 
Read had just completed the poem, and 
the actor soon had the lines committed 
to memory. When the clock chimed 
eight, the house was crowded, and when 
the evening was half spent Murdock ap- 
peared on the stage holding in one hand 
the American flag. In his most thrilling 
tones he began, 


‘*Up from the South at break of day”’ 


and when he reached 
‘* The road from Winchester town’’ 


he laid the flag on a table near by, then 
with body bent forward and arms out- 
stretched as if he were a jockey urging a 
sure winner to victory, his whole body 
quivering with excitement, his face in- 
tense in its earnestness as he shouted, 


_“ With Sheridan only ten miles away”’ 


he brought the picture so forcibly to the 
minds of his hearers, that with one ac- 
cord the entire audience rose and with a 
mighty shout brought the recitation to a 
temporary halt; and when 


‘He dashed down the line ’mid a storm of 
-huzzahs, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, because 

The sight of a master compelled it to pause,’’ 


women sobbed hysterically and men’s 
tears flowed unchecked over bronzed 
cheeks. Never in Cincinnati had such a 
scene been witnessed, and few have since 
seen such an expression of human feel- 
ing exhibited. This story, told by one 
who was an eye-witness, will certainly 
prove an addition to the war literature 
of our beloved country.—/opular Edu- 
cator. 
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ON TEACHING SPELLING. 
BY RHODA LEE. 


NE of the greatest diffculties we have 

in the teaching of spelling is found 
in the numerous small and apparently 
simple words which, though pronounced 
alike, are spelled differently. A great 
many of these pairs of words come within 
the First Book work, and they are con- 
stant stumbling-blocks. 

At one time we taught the words to- 
gether, impressed the differences in 
meaning, and trusted to memory to 
prompt the correct use. In the special 
lesson this plan seemed to be successful, 
but when the words were used in compo- 
sitions and story writing the meanings 
became sadly confused, and the correct 
use seemed in general the result of a good 
guess. 

Of late we: have adopted another 
method, and have found it very satis- 
factory. Instead of connecting the words 
and teaching them on the same day, we 
separate them by a considerable time. 
For instance we teach the spelling and 
use of the word faz/, and not until four 
or five weeks have passed do we give 
special attention to the word fale. But 
more important that the separation is the 
frequent use of the word. We try to fix 
the form by using it in every possible 
connection. After discussing the mean- 
ing of the word, the use of the object it 
names, etc., we dictate the following 
short sentences: I havea pail. That is 
a milk pail. Tom hasatin pail. That 
pail is made of wood. Get a pail of 
water. The pail is empty. Fred upset 
a pail of milk. Hang the pail on the 
pump. That isa pail of butter, etc. 

_According to the old method we would 
next take up the word fale. However, 
we leave it for the present, and take in- 
stead the word write. 

Sentences: I can write. 
You may write a story. I write with a 
pen. We write on slates. I write on 
paper. I am going to writea letter. I 
can write my name. 

As other exercises and new words are 
given, we try to use the words previously 
taught as much as possible. The next 
word might be ¢here. 

Sentences: Go there. Look there. 
Sit there. Write there. Set the pail 
there. There is the pail. There is 
mother. I will go there to-morrow. Can 


Can you write? 
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you take a pail of butter there? The 
milk is there in the pail. 

Week: Seven days make one week. 
Tom came last week. I will go next 
week. My birthday is next week. Fred 
was sick last week. There are four 
weeks in a month. I shall write next 
week. 

Following these lessons would come 
similar ones on the words meet, see, knew, 
hear, some, and flower. It would then be 
advisable to teach the word pale, mean- 
ing of a whitish appearance. 

Sentences: You are pale. Grace has a 
pale face. That boy looks pale. You 
are not pale. This is a pale blue. 

Right: You are right. I am right. 
Do what is right. That is the right way. 
You did right to go there. Is it right to 
do that? It is not right. 

Their: Their dog was lost. Their 
house was burned. Their father was 
away. Isthattheirhorse? Their books 
were lost. Their hats were torn. 

Weak: That child is weak. My sister 
is weak. This is weak tea. I am not 
weak, I am strong. I feel weak. The 
old man is weak. That lamb is weak. 
Tom looks pale and weak. 

The frequent use of the word which 
the dictation exercises involve seems to 
impress the spelling more effectively than 
any amount of talking about the meaning 
would, while the separating tends un- 
doubtedly to impress the form.—Cana- 
dian Teacher. 





CHILDREN AS BOOK-OWNERS. 








HESE latter days see great attention 

paid to literature in the grammar 
schools. Assignments of work in reading 
are almost as common as courses of studv 
in arithmetic. The theory prevails that 
if the pupil can only be induced to read 
good books his intellectual salvation is 
assured. This belief, though extreme, is 
not to be deplored, for much will be ac- 
complished through its means; but in 
connection with it, there should be an 
effort to awaken in pupils a desire to own 
good books. 

Children as well as older people often 
read trashy books because they have 
nothing else on hand. If they occasion- 
ally long to read something worthy of 
perusal, perchance the desire is gone be- 
fore it can be gratified, and it may only 
recur with diminishing strength. Happy 
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is the child. or adult, who can turn at 
any moment, even toa small shelf of vea/ 
books, which he has proved may be read 
over and over again with no abatement 
of interest or profit. 

Again, many of our pupils, even the 
well-to-do, come from homes where books 
form no part of the house furnishings. 
As the family finances flourished, the old 
furniture was banished and replaced with 
would-be-artistic products of modern in- 
genuity. Draperies, rugs, pictures, adorn 
the house. There is a certain taste that 
we can acquire by induction. The mer- 
chants, too, will supply it for a consider- 
ation. But books, other than an osten- 
tatious family Bible, are not to be seen. 
Surely, if there is to be any leaven of cul- 
ture in that house, the children must fur- 
nish it, and they can get it only from you, 
O teacher. 

In this day—better than all the ‘‘ good 
old days’’—quite substantial editions of 
standard works can be bought at an 
astonishingly low price, and they are 
easily within the reach of pupils who 
have even a little pocket money, or whose 
parents are willing to purchase for them. 
The other day I stopped to look at a 
book-seller’s window and found it filled 
with copies of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’ at 
thirty cents each. They were substan- 
tially bound in cloth and fit for any one’s 
shelves. Now, I did not need a copy, 
but I said to myself, ‘‘I’ll buy one just 
to show it to the scholars and let them 
see what a good book can be bought for 
only thirty cents.’’ After I had shown it 
to the school, I said, ‘‘ If there are any of 
you who do not own a copy of this valu- 
able work, it seems to me this would be 
a good time to get it, for I never knew it 
so cheap before. Of course, paper-bound 
books can always be gotten cheaply, but 
they are unsatisfactory, for they are not 
durable and cannot be a life-time posses- 
sion and a perpetual comfort to you. 
One’s books smile down upon one from 
their shelves as so many friends.’’ After 
two or three days I asked if any had 
bought copies of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
masterpiece, and I found that six or eight 
had done so. 

Pupils who belong to the Book-a-Month 
Club are urged as strongly as is judicious 
to purchase the books they have chosen 
for their monthly. reading. Several in- 
centives are brought into play. They 
are told that these books will all their 
lives be a pleasant memento of this their 
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last year in the grammar schools. The 
suggestion is made that they write neatly 
on the fly-leaf, ‘‘ Read ——, 18—, while 
a member of the Book-a-Month Club at 
— School.’’ Then suggestions are 
given them as to the marking of books 
and the indexing of marked passages on 
the blank pages at the end of the book. 
The scholars take readily to all these 
suggestions. They like them. 

If scholars leave the grammar school 
with a fondness for good reading, and 
with the nucleus of a library of their own, 
the teacher may be pardoned if her heart 
swells with pride, and if she repeats to 
herself the pleasing verdict, ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’’ Who shall 
dare to say that the plaudit is not well 
deserved ?—J/ntelligence. 


atti 


BUSY-WORK. 





BY IDA M. BARNES. 





LL busy-work that deserves to be con- 
sidered as such, carries with it some 
proportion of instruction; and the older 
the pupil, the greater that proportion 
should be, till at the age of ten or twelve, 
busy-work as such need no longer be 
given. 

Before that time, what work shall we 
put into the hands of these bright-eyed 
boys and girls who must be enabled to 
occupy themselves profitably, while we 
do our best with the classes under in- 
struction? Let us consider first, some 
kinds of busy-work for those scholars 
who will soon be past the need of it. 
Their work will be largely with slate and 
pencil, and will supplement their regular 
studies. 

Limit the class to some number of 
straight lines, say three, and ask who can 
produce the greatest number of figures 
drawn with three lines. A better way 
than to spend time in explaining is to go 
to the board yourself and sketch some 
simple figure, saying: ‘‘I only used three 
lines. Who can draw a picture of some- 
thing else with three lines?’’ Some pupil 
volunteers, and you soon have an illus- 
tration on the board of the work required. 
Now you are ready to say: ‘‘ Take your 
slates and pencils. You don’t know how 
many different figures you can draw with 
three lines.’’ After your pupils have in- 
vestigated the possibilities of three lines, 
which will perhaps occupy the spare mo- 
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ments of several days, take four lines, 
then five, etc. You can afford to spend 
time enough to pass down the aisles, 
glancing at the slates; you can give a 
word of commendation to any especially 
happy thought. Butif you neglect every- 
body else, don’t forget an approving 
word or look for the dull one who has 
laboriously produced five figures, while 
the bright one has sketched fifty. 
Another day, divide your class into 
three or four sections. ‘‘ Now I'm going 
to send all the scholars in section first into 
a grocery store, and they may write me a 
list of names of articles which they see 
for sale. To whose store shall I send you, 
Tommy? Those in section second are 
going to a hardware store for me; and 
those in section third, may visit a jewelry 


store.’’ You will probably have to write 
‘“‘kerosene’’ and ‘‘saleratus’’ on the 
board. I once observed on a ‘‘ grocery’”’ 


slate the name of a commodity which I 
fancied must be something entirely new. 
It was spelled s-c-h-e-a-s, but the boy on 
whose slate it appeared promptly pro- 
nounced it cheese, In the same way the 
class may be sent to a farm, to the fair, 
out for a ride, etc. 

.Another plan, for scholars who have 
begun the study, of geography: Have 
them lay tissue paper on the map of the 
Western Hemisphere, and with a pencil 
trace the outlines of the continent and 
the surrounding circle. Then with a pin 
have them prick the outlines thus traced 
on the tissue paper. This perforated 
paper held to the board and gently patted 
with an eraser full of chalk-dust, will 
give on the board a faint but accurate 
outline of the copied map. Here again 
your colored crayons come into play in 
filling in the countries and making the 
ocean ‘‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.’’ 
. It is a good plan to assign a certain 
section of the board to these gay little 
maps, and leave them on for a week at 
least. Another idea is to write three or 
four suggestive words on the board, and 
then ask for stories to be written contain- 
ing these words. The variety and inge- 
nuity of stories composed in this way are 
quite remarkable. 

Younger scholars may find employ- 
ment in translating into the Roman nota- 
tion a column of figures which you have 
placed on the board in the Arabic. 

The old play of word-making may be 
utilized in the school-room. Write some 
word of two or three syllables on the 
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board, and spend a minute or two in 
writing under it little words formed from 
the letters contained in the larger one. 
Let the pupils suggest words to you. 
When their interest is fairly awakened, 
tell them they may continue the game on 
their slates. 

In the plans thus far considered, as in 
everything else in school, it is the teacher 
who sounds the key-note. If her interest 
flags, that of her scholars will surely do 
so. Finally, with regard to this depart- 
ment of busy: work, let me add one bit of 
advice worth more than all the schemes 
suggested. Study your school, its needs 
and possibilities, and invent work to suit 
the occasion. Circumstances vary; vary 
your methods to suit your surroundings. 
Do not fear to leave the beaten paths. 
‘*All roads lead to Rome,’’ and if we have 
the true spirit of teaching, all our plans 
and devices will lead to one ultimate end 
—the ‘‘ harmonious development ’’ of the 
children in our care. 





> 
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THOMAS HENRY BURROWES.* 








BY WILLIAM J. LONG. 





HE year 1805 was most auspicious for 
the cause of populareducation. In that 
year occurred in England the great con- 
troversy between Andrew Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster concerning the so-called moni- 
torial school system, which resulted in 
the wide extension of schools for the peo- 
ple. In 1805, Pestalozzi founded at 
Yverdun his most successful school; and 
Frederick Froebel, dissatisfied with his 
work in an architect’s office, determined 
to become an educator, thus placing, as 
he said, ‘‘the fish into the water.’’ In 
that same year was born at Strasburg, in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, a man 
who never became the teacher of a school, 
but whose services in behalf of the school 
system of our Keystone State, which now 
presents to a million children the priceless 
boon of its free schools, and expends an- 
nually in their support upwards of twenty 
millions of dollars, entitle his name to a 
prominent place on the roll of her great- 
est benefactors. 
Hundreds of other men are worthy of 
high honor, in greater and less degree, 





* An address delivered at the anniversary of 
the Gcethean Literary Society of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., May 7, 1897, 
by William F. Long, of the Class of 1897. 
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for invaluable service to the cause of 
public schools in Pennsylvania, but the 
man who stands forth the conspicuous 
figure among those foremost in time, wis- 
est in counsel, most efficient and longest 
in service, is Thomas Henry Burrowes. 
This fair city of Lancaster does well to 
be proud of a citizen so distinguished for 
ability and for enduring service to the 
State and to mankind: In the roll of her 
historic names she can point to that of no 
man more worthy of lasting fame. The 
tomb of Virgil at Naples was regarded 
with sacred veneration and visited almost 
asatemple. He was a benefactor of his 
race. The churchyard of the venerable 
parish of St. James in Lancaster shows 
many an honored name, but only one of 
universal interest throughout the State, 
only one that a hundred years hence will 
bring men as pilgrims to stand with un- 
covered head above a grave. And the 
great man who bore that name is the sub- 
ject of our eulogy to-night. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes was of Irish 
descent. His parents, originally of Eng- 
lish stock, belonged to good families in 
Ireland; but, allured by the greater 
opportunities of America, they came to 
Pennsylvania shortly after the Revolu- 
tion. The father had been educated for 
the ministry, and although on coming to 
America he engaged in non-professional 
pursuits, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that from him the son inherited his 
marked intellectual bent, while to his 
mother he owed his resolute will and his 
magnanimous spirit. On the death of 
an older brother, his father returned with 
his family to Ireland, but finding Old 
World life no longer congenial to the 
tastes and habits he had acquired in the 
New, he soon removed to Canada. 

After another trip, again with his fam- 
ily, to Ireland to settle his estate, he fin- 
ally came back to Pennsylvania. Thus 
it was that the son received most of his 
schooling abroad. But his education was 
also American. Though not meanly 
versed in the classics, he was one of those 
men, so frequently met with in America, 
who acquire their education more from 
contact with the practical problems of life 
and with scholarly men than from schools 
and text-books. 

In 1826 he came to Lancaster to study 
law, and was fortunate in securing a pre- 
ceptor, Amos Ellmaker, Esq., who fully 
appreciated his ability, and through 
whose scholarly tastes he was induced to 
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prosecute literary and legal studies with 
almost equal enthusiasm. He attended 
lectures in the Yale School of Law for 
one year, and, in 1829, was duly admitted 
to the Lancaster bar, thenceforth to be- 
come a potent factor in the affairs of his 
“native Commonwealth. 

Not dependent on the practice of law 
for a livelihood, he soon took an active 
part in politics. At this time already did 
the talent by which he afterwards served 
the State so well make him conspicuous 
among his political associates. He was 
highly gifted with the rare power of or- 
ganizing men. Disdaining the arts of the 
small politician, he busied himself with 
writing campaign literature and directing 
party movements, appealing to men’s 
reason, and uniting them for the attain- 
ment of great purposes. 

Public education had not yet engaged 
his attention. But by his political activ- 
ity he was unconsciously shaping for him- 
self a huge surprise, in the special line of 
philanthropic effort to which, for a life- 
time, his thought and energies were to 
be directed. For during the campaign 
of 1835, which resulted in the election 
of Joseph Ritner for Governor, Mr. 
Burrowes was so influential that he 
was rewarded with the Secretaryship of 
the Commonwealth, then the highest 
-office in the gift of the Governor, and in- 
-cluding in its functions the Department 
-of Public Instruction. Here was great 
responsibility. The public school law 
had only been enacted in the preceding 
year by the Legislature, and there was 
violent opposition to it. It was this law 
-of 1834 which Thaddeus Stevens had 
saved from repeal early in 1835, and which 
had not yet been put into operation ex- 
-cept in a few localities in the State, that 
Mr. Burrowes was called upon to admin- 
ister. In many parts of the State the law 
was condemned and opposed with great 
energy and bitterness of antagonism; in 
-others it was not understood, and aroused 
little interest; in others again there was 
such earnest desire for its enforcement 
“that hundreds of letters, inquiring. into 
vevery detail of free school organization, 
found their way to his desk. He was 
for a time perplexed in administering the 
law which was defective in many of its 
features and contradictory in some of its 
provisions. But his heart was now en- 


listed. He seemed to see his life-work 
ibefore him, and to feel that the crisis of 
-his life was upon him. 
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But this crisis presented also a great 
opportunity. Although but thirty years 
of age, inexperienced, and lacking that 
specific knowledge needed for the proper 
administration of his office, Mr. Burrowes 
set himself to his task with unflinching 
energy. ‘The work called for the best 
that was in him, and presented an oppor- 
tunity to bring his vast powers of organi- 
zation into play. Every draft upon his 
resources seeined but to increase them; 
and the friends of the public schools, who 
had been chagrined at his appointment, 
regarding him as unfriendly to the plan 
of general education proposed by the law, 
at once recognized his fitness for the 
place, and greeted with enthusiastic wel- 
come this unlooked-for and powerful ally. 
Soon the schools, as he afterwards wrote, 
‘*took half his time and nearly all his 
thoughts.’’ He wrote an immense num- 
ber of letters, issued many printed cir- 
culars, and made frequent tours through 
different sections of the State, everywhere 
explaining the provisions of the law and 
encouraging those entrusted with its 
local administration. 

His annual reports soon showed that he 
was mastering the problem, and from his 
last and most famous, that of 1838, it was. 
manifest that Pennsylvania, too, had her 
Horace Mann. During the three years 
of his incumbency of the office, he visited 
nearly every county in the State, travel- 
ing mostly by private conveyance, meet- 
ing the people, explaining the law. and 
urging the school districts to accept the 
system,—all this tosuch good purpose that 
at the close of his term of office four-fifths 
of all the school districts in the State had 
accepted the law. Perhaps no man in 
the history of our State deserves the 
title of the ‘‘ Father of our Free School 
System,’’ but beyond question to Thomas 
Henry Burrowes belongs the high honor 
of having organized the Common School 
System of Pennsylvania. When he passed 
out of office in 1838, there was no further 
doubt as to the permanence of the Penn- 
sylvania public schools. He had fully 
organized the system—having at the same 
time not only encouraged its supporters 
but also won over many of its bitterest 
enemies. 

He was a man of great foresight, and 
labored patiently for results which many 
would have despaired of attaining, confi- 
dent that they must in time be realized. 
Doubtless he was consciously striving to 
hasten the coming of that happy time 
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which Thaddeus Stevens, his close politi- 
cal ally and intimate friend, described in 
his great speech before the legislature in 
defense of the public schools, when ‘‘ the 
blessing of education shall be conferred on 
every son of Pennsylvania—shall be car- 
ried home to the poorest child of the poor- 
est inhabitant of the meanest hut of your 
mountains, so that even he may be pre- 
pared to act well his part in this land of 
freemen, and lay on earth a broad and 
solid foundation for that enduring knowl- 
edge which goes on increasing through 
increasing eternity.’’ 

That we now enjoy this blessing in the 
full measure in which it is ours to-day, is 
due more to Dr. Burrowes than toany other 
man. Had he done but this great work, 
he would deserve the lasting gratitude of 
his native State. But he did much more. 
He had more than an official interest in 
the schools. His services had been en- 
listed for life. For many years he was a 
member of the School Board of this city 
of Lancaster. In 1852 he founded Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal, since 1855 
the organ of the School Department, and 
continued its editor for eighteen years. 
For twenty years he advocated the estab- 
lishment of special schools for the prep- 
aration of teachers. For the lack of such 
schools he severely arraigned the State in 
his report to the Teachers’ Association in 
1853. ‘‘ What else,’’ he demands, ‘‘ can 
have placed Pennsylvania, that used to 
lead in all projects for human ameliora- 
tion, so far behind in this? She, whose 
very soil was honestly bought from its 
Indian owners; who was among the fifst 
to assert the uncontrollable rights of con- 
science ; who applied her first liberated 
energies to the abolition of slavery ; who 
led the way in rendering mild her penal 
code, and reforming her prison discipline ; 
Pennsylvania,. . who has ever been 
honest, humane, liberal and broadminded, 
. . that she. .should have _ stopped 
short and failed, by the expenditure of a 
few thousand dollars, to render her system 
of education complete, and thereby all her 
other reforms effective and her outlays 
profitable, is truly a strange state of affairs, 
and one for which there must be some 
adequate cause.’’ 

Success finally came. Four years later 
he was called upon to write the Normal 
School law, and the thirteen flourishing 
Normal Schools now found in the State 
attest the wisdom of the plans which he 
approved and incorporated into the new 





statute. From 1860 to 1863 he was again 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Afterwards, at the call of Governor An- 
drew G. Curtin, he organized the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools; and as his last service 
to the cause of general education he ac- 
cepted, in 1869, the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State College, then at the 
point of dissolution. By the time of his 
death in 1871 he had infused new life 
into that institution, and started it on its 
present career of prosperity and useful- 
ness. 

Such was the public service of Thomas 
Henry Burrowes. It was a most fitting 
act of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association to take measures for reviving 
an interest in this great man and in his 
work, and for the proper perpetuation of 
his memory. We have erected statues to 
the makers of our nation, and monuments 
to her defenders. Shall we not also, and 
in no less degree, cherish the memory of 
those who, in other fields of at least equal 
importance, have exerted a purifying and 
elevating influence upon her citizens—an 
influence for good that is ever cumula- ' 
tive, unceasing and ever increasing? 

‘*Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.’’ He who opens the 
way for every child in the land to de- 
velop his natural powers; who brightens 
the hearth; who sweetens domestic com- 
munion; who makes life happier, is no 
less a benefactor to his country than he 
who drives away her foreign foes or sub- 
dues her rebellious subjects. Who can 
estimate the worth of our common 
schools? Here the poor man’s son can 
get a taste of that higher life of knowl- 
edge, love and hope, as well as the sons 
of the rich. The advantage to the State 
isequally great. Her material prosperity 
increases with the intelligence of her peo- 
ple. Present educational activity indi- 
cates that Pennsylvania will soon be 
noted as much for her schools as for her. 
coal and iron, her railroads and her mills. 

Thus the work of Dr. Burrowes goes 
on. Every school-house is a memorial of 
his philanthropy. And if stones are dead 
and buildings silent, every one whose life 
has been made nobler, happier through 
the schools is, in some measure, a living 
testimonial of his wisdom and heroism. 
He needed no other monument. But 
our youth should learn to venerate and 
value those who by devotion and sacri- 
fice laid the foundations of those institu- 
tions which have now become the pride 
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that the bill to regulate and limit the 
expenditures for school apparatus in un- 


graded schools was recently defeated 


of our people and the nurseries of | 
patriotism and fraternity. Hence it is | 
fitting that a handsome and enduring | 


tomb has recently been erected in the 
City of Lancaster by the teachers and 
school superintendents of the State—and 
the friends of education generally—to 
commemorate the services of Dr. Bur- 
rowes; that a memorial tablet has been 
placed in the church in which he was wont 
to worship; and, best of all, that his noble 
portrait—the man as he looked and lived 
—has been made available to every school 
in the State, so that children may learn to 
know, and to cherish the memory of, one 
of the greatest of Pennsylvanians. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


N the Harrisburg Star-/ndependent we 

find the following article which deals 
with a question of vital importance in 
our local school management: 

‘When the annual school appropria- 
tion was raised from two to five million 
dollars, it was hoped that the increase 
would result either in the lowering of 
taxes or in the betterment of the schools. 
In very many districts neither of these 
ends has been attained. The increased 
appropriation has not been expended in 
lengthening the school term or in securing 
better teachers by the payment of higher 
salaries, and the taxpayers justly com- 
plain that their taxes have been increased 
rather than diminished. One cause is 
easily found. The money has often been 
wasted in extravagant purchases of school 
apparatus. When the directors of a 
township buy for each school a set of 
relief maps at a hundred dollars per set, 
it is an expenditure of money for the 
benefit of the chart agent and his firm, 
and not in the interest of either the school 
children or the taxpayers. 

“‘ The policy of the cities is in striking 
contrast with that of many rural districts. 
Inquiry by letter has elicited definite fig- 
ures, showing average expenditure per 
school for maps, charts, globes and mathe- 
matical blocks, during the last three years. 

“*The cities and boroughs have been 
using the increased appropriation in giv- 
ing their children school advantages dur- 
ing eight and ten months. On the other 
hand the rural taxpayer has often groaned 
under burdens of taxation without sus- 
pecting the cause. It is to be regretted 








from lack of the few votes necessary to 
secure the constitutional majority. The 
laws of the state limit the amount which 
can be spent for libraries, for school 
buildings, and for the maintenance of 
the schools. No one has ever advocated 
that the property owner should be with- 
out adequate protection in these particu- 
lars. Equal protection is needed against 
the seductive methods of the chart agent, 
the map man, the globe seller and the 
block peddler. Why should apparatus 
which is sold in New York state for 
fifteen dollars be sold in Pennsylvania 
for $27.50? New York has a law limit- 
ing and regulating the expenditure for 
school apparatus in all schools below the 
high school. If the rural members vote 


to continue this sort of extravagance, 
there is little reason why they should ask 
for a different method of distributing the 
annual school appropriation.’’ 


_— 
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‘“A BELATED COVENANTER.” 





HERE are names in human history 

* that have for their synonyms the best 
words in language. ‘‘John Brown’”’ 
might stand for that divine sincerity 
which gods and men alike revere. In his 
intensely interesting reminiscences, under 
the title of ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ now 
running through Zhe Atlantic Monthly, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
this to say of his first meeting with John 
Brown, in March, 1858 : 

‘‘T saw before me a man whose mere 
appearance and bearing refuted in ad- 
vance some of the strange perversions 
which have found their way into many 
books, and which have often wholly 
niissed the type to which he belonged. 
In his thin, worn, resolute face there 
were the signs of a fire which might wear 
him out, and practically did so, but noth- 
ing of pettiness or baseuess ; and his talk 
was calm, persuasive, and coherent. He 
was simply a high-minded, unselfish, be- 
lated Covenanter; a man whom Sir 
Walter Scott might have drawn, but 
whom such writers as Nicolay and Hay, 
for instance, have utterly failed to de- 
lineate. ‘To describe him in their words 
as ‘clean but coarse’ is curiously wide of 
the mark; he had no more coarseness 
than was to be found in Habakkuk, 
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Bede; he had on the contrary, that re- 
ligious elevation which is itself a kind of 
refinement,—the quality one may see ex- 
pressed in many a venerable Quaker face 
at yearly meeting. Coarseness abso- 
lutely repelled him ; he was so strict as 
to the demeanor of his men that his band 
was always kept small, while that of 
Lane was large; he had little humor, 
and he had none of the humorist’s temp- 
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Again, to call him ‘ambitious to irrita- 
tion,’ in the words of the same authors, 
is equally wide of the mark. I saw him 
afterwards deeply disappointed and 
thwarted, and this long before his final 
failure, but never could find in him 
a trace of mere ambition ; he lived, as he 
finally died, absolutely absorbed in one 
idea ; and it is as pureenthusiast—fanatic, 
if you please—that he is to be judged.”’ 
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Se ee a 
The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 
Ye may be avestickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 
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be discussed toomuch. Two of them, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of New York, and the Carnegie 
Library, of Allegheny, Pa., have weeded 
out a number of books that ought never 
to have got into libraries purporting to 
be and to do good. The librarian of the 
latter city bears out what observant critics 
have these many years been saying of the 
supposed elevating tendency of these 
very free libraries. He says: ‘‘ The theory 
advanced by librarians of standing that 
readers to whom books of this grade are 
supplied will gradually rise to something 
better has proved in the six years’ exper- 
ience of this library absolutely false. To 
the young, who have no personal literary 
guides, it is particularly an injustice for 
the public library to put it in their power 
to acquire thus early in life a vitiated 
taste in their reading, a fault which long 
years of study may not suffice to correct. 
School principals have complained that 
many of their pupils were reading books 
of this grade to the gross negiect of their 
school studies.’’ 


big mission of public libraries cannot 





THE programme of the Milwaukee 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, July 6th to July gth, is strong 
both in subjects for discussion and in the 
list of distinguished names which it pre- 








sents. That Pennsylvania will be well 
represented we have little doubt. The 
Pennsylvania Headquarters during the 
meetings of the N. EK. A. have been ar- 
ranged for at the Hotel Plankinton. All 
Pennsylvanians are requested to register 
their names at headquarters, giving the 
place at which they are staying during 
the sessions of the Association. ‘Those 
desiring information upon anything re- 
lating to the meeting, rates of fare, ex- 
cursions, etc., should address William 
Dick, Philadelphia, Prof. H. W. Fisher, 
Pittsburg, Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 
Pa., or Mr. Wm. George Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





AT a meeting of the Bristol School 
Board, held April 26th, for the purpose 
of electing a Borough Superintendent of 
schools to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the sudden death of Miss Matilda S. Booz, 
Miss Louise D. Baggs was elected, receiv- 
ing the unanimous vote of the Board. 
Miss Baggs is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School of the class of 1880. 
She taught seven years before she was 
chosen in 1892 as Principal of the Bristol 
High School, and during her five years 
of active service in that position she has 
given entire satisfaction as an earnest and 
competent instructor. She is well fitted ‘ 
to succeed Miss Booz in the office of 
Superintendent having good intellectual 
ability, a high grade of scholarship, and 
fine personal qualities. 





WE should have had district supervi- 
sion long since in Pennsylvania, says the 
Midland Schools. The Massachusetts law 
permitting two or more small towns to 
unite in the employment of a competent 
superintendent isa good one. The meas- 
ure would greatly increase the efficiency 
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of such schools. In fact, one supervisor 
could more closely superintend the work 
in two or three towns employing from five 
to ten teachers each than can the city su- 
perintendent in the larger place. 


Nogopy will take the irony of ‘‘ The 
Academy of Laputa,’’ for a new educa- 
tional philosophy worked into “‘ practi- 
cal’’ shape, or need to have the joke 
explained, when he knows the article to 
be from the author of Gulliver’s Travels. 


THE remarkable case of Helen Keller, 
who has passed the Harvard examination 
with credit to herself, is one of the most 
wonderful told in the annals of mankind. 
The child is but 16 years old. When 
about eight years old she lost all of her 
senses save that of touch. She neither 
sees, hears, tastes, nor smells. She had 
received but one year’s education before 
she was all but shut away from the world. 
To-day she is ready toenter Harvard. In 
the dark, noiseless, and scentless world 
in which she lives, unblessed by sight 
or fragrance of flowers and the songs of 
the birds, she has already acquired more 
of book knowledge than most men with 
all their senses attain. Talk with her, 
and with her finger upon your lips, she 
understands every word that you utter. 
Her mind has but one means of commu- 
nication with the outer world, but it uses 
it well. Suppose that single means were 
removed, do you think that the mind 
would any the less exist? And if it 
would not, is it not rather clear that the 
mind, or soul, must be an entity distinct 
from the body? And if—but the sub- 
ject grows broad; and this is merely a 
random remark in which one must not 
wade into too deep water. But the case 
of Helen Keller is wonderful, and it gives 
birth to thoughts which deal with the old, 
grave problem of man’s immortality. 


MEMORIALS are in fashion. The year 
of grace 1897 has thus far seen the dedi- 
cation of three of the noblest memorials 
to be found upon the American continent. 
The magnificent mausoleum to General 
Grant, at Riverside Park in New York 
City, costing over half a million dollars, 
will stand as a landmark for the ages. 
That to George Washington, in Philadel- 
phia, cost a quarter of a million dollars, 
which has been slowly accumulating 
with this end in view during the past 
eighty-seven years. That by the alumni 
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of Girard College in grateful honor of 
Stephen Girard, the founder of this great 
school, cost, it is said, some ten thousand 
dollars. The educating influence of 
memorials like these cannot be reckoned. 
We cannot have too many of them; nor 
can they be too costly, or upon too grand 
a scale, when the great work of men like 
these is to be commemorated. 

The teachers of Pennsylvania have also 
a memorial under way, which is mov- 
ing grandly forward towards completion, 
and which takes rank before even that of 
Stephen Girard, great philanthropist as 
all men know him to have been. It is 
that of Thomas Henry Burrowes, in grate- 
ful memory of his inestimable service to 
the cause of general education in Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany have acquired an enviable reputation 
for their product. This book cover is an 
essential item on the bill of supplies under 
the free book system. The price of 
these covers is at the same rate to school 
districts whether the number ordered be 
large or small. See their advertisement 
elsewhere in this number. 


THERE is a movement on foot to estab- 
lish an International School Teachers’ 
Home Association, with official head- 
quarters at Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 
It aims to provide rest, recreation and 
pleasure for the worn and weary during 
vacations, to furnish homes for the un- 
employed at cost, and all help possible to 
secure situations, to care for the sick, 
disabled and aged members of the Asso- 
ciation, and to secure rates for members 
at hotels, colleges, summer schools, etc., 
and to make arrangements with merchants 
to give discounts. The plan is undoubt- 


-edly an imitation of what has been done 


for traveling salesmen by an association 
of similar character. The success of the 
latter almost leads one to believe that this 
new project to benefit teachers is not 
altogether an idle dream or fancy. 


WE took a holiday for the Washington 
Memorial exercises. It was a perfect day. 
An early morning ride of seventy miles 
through one of the most beautiful farm- 
ing regions in the world, at the very best 
season of the year; a visit to the City 
Hall, where some of the National Guard 
were quartered and had spent the night 
on stone floors; a row-boat out from the 
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wharf for closer view of the gaily-dressed 
war ships in the river; a good position 
on one end of an elevated stand on Broad 
street, with a good opera glass, for the 
grand military pageant, from Governor 
Hastings at the head of the national guard 
to President McKinley with the City 
Troop at the rear; an hour and a quarter 
of Romeo and Juliet, with Julia Marlowe 
in the title role, until the curtain falls on 
Tybalt sent by Romeo to keep Mercutio 
‘‘company;’’ across the street for another 
hour and a quarter with Sousa’s Band in 
a very taking programme; a half-hour or 
more at the Art Club rooms for some pic- 
tures there on exhibition ; then a visit at 
leisure to the Washington Monument, 
after six o'clock, when the vast crowd 
had dispersed and it was possible to get 
near to it for a satisfactory inspection— 
all this made a red-letter day indeed. 
‘*Many in one,’’ is a good way to have it 
sometimes, whether for days or for States. 








THE General Agent of the Baptist Edu- 
cational Society, Rev. Dr. Leroy Stephen, 
makes the following encouraging state- 
ment of the growth of the colleges and 
churches of that denomination: ‘*Three- 
quarters of a century of prayer for schools 
and colleges. Behold what wonders God 
has wrought. Seventy-five years ago we 
had about 2,000 Baptist ministers in the 
United States, now we have 28,000; then 
we had 4,000 churches, now we have 40,- 
ooo: then we had 250,000 members, now 
we have 4,000,000; then we had 4 insti- 
tutions of learning, now we have 200; we 
then had probably 350 students, now we 
have 35,000. Ten years ago we had 
about $16,000,000 in endowments and 
school property, now we have $35,000,000; 
ten years ago we had 15,000 students in 
our schools, now we have 35,000; then 
we had 1,500 students for the ministry, 
now we have 3,000; then we had 500 stu- 
dents in our theological seminaries, now 
we have 1,000.’” 





THE place of birth and early child- 
hood of Prof. Booker T. Washington, 
was a small one-room cabin. He was 
born a slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia, 
in April, 1857. Later, at Malden, West 
Virginia, he worked in the salt furnaces, 
and went to school. In 1871 he heard 
of Hampton Institute in Virginia. He 
at once made up his mind to enter that 
institution, and going to Richmond he 
worked there until he had enough money 
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to pay his way to Hampton Institute, 
which place he reached with fifty cents 
in his pocket. He remained at Hampton 
three years, working his way through, 
and graduated with honor. After teach- 
ing in West Virginia, and spending a 
year in study at Wayland Seminary, 
Washington, he was invited to return to 
Hampton as a teacher. In this capacity 
he remained till 1881, when application 
was made to General Armstrong, of 
Hampton, by citizens of Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, for some one to start an institution 
at Tuskegee, on the plan of Hampton. 
Mr. Washington was at once recom- 
mended for the position. Upon reaching 
Tuskegee, he found neitber land nor 
buildings, nothing but the promise of the 
State to pay $2,000 annually towards the 
expenses of the school. The school was 
started in an old church and shanty, with 
thirty students and a teacher. Its history 
and its present condition are already well 
known, with its nineteen hundred acres 
of land, its twenty-eight or more large 
buildings, its one thousand teachers and 
pupils, its wealth of live stock, and its 
valuation of over $280,000. The speech 
that brought Mr. Washington first into 
prominence was made before the National 
Educational Association, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1884. 


— 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 








HE Forty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at New Castle, 
Lawrence county, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, June 29th and 30th 
and July 1st. This early date has been 
chosen in order that our teachers and 
superintendents who may wish to attend 
the meeting of the National Educational. 
Association at Milwaukee during ‘the 
first week in July, may not be prevented 
from doing so by feeling that they should 
attend their own State Association. 

The town of New Castle is attractive: 
and progressive. Its people are inter- 
ested in education. The Association has. 
not before met there, and everything pos- 
sible will be done to make the meeting: 
both pleasant and profitable. The usual: 
reductions in hotel rates and railroad: 
fares have been provided for. 

The meetings of the convention will be- 
held in the Central Presbyterian Church. 
All its sessions will be open to the pub- 
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lic except Wednesday evening, when a 
small admittance fee will be charged 
those not having tickets of membership, 
to aid in defraying the necessary expenses 
of the meeting. 

For the following programme, which 
may be somewhat changed before it has 
taken final shape, we are indebted to 
Dept. Supt. J. Q. Stewart, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. With Mr. 
Stewart on deck in this capacity there is 
sure to be a good meeting. Let us have 
at New Castle a grand rally of all our 
educational forces. 

This programme represents every de- 
partment of educational work and covers 
a range of topics, which will give variety 
to the exercises. Western Pennsylvania, 
in which the meeting is to be held, is well 
represented. It will be seen that Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Erie, 
Mercer, Washington and Westmoreland 
are represented and the eastern section has 
representatives from Cumberland, Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne and Phil- 
adelphia. Aside from this, the officers 


of the Association are selected from all 
sections of the Commonwealth, making 
this distinctively a State Association, in 


fact as well as in name. Such a repre- 
sentative body is entitled to the co-opera- 
tion which it has earned in the forty-three 
years of its history, and we trust that the 
year 1897 will be emphasized by one of 
the largest and best meetings which has 
ever been held in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. The teachers, especially those in 
the western section of the State, cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity. The in- 
spiration which such a meeting will give 
to them will prove to be a helpful incen- 
tive for years to come. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 


10 A. M.—Devotional Exercises and Music: 

Opening addresses, greetings : Hon. Wil- 
liam M. Brown, Prof. Martin Gantz, Rev. 
H. G. Dodds, New Castle, Pa. 

Responses: Prof. George W. Hull, Mil- 
lersville; Supt. James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre; Dr. A. R. Horne, Allentown. 

Appointment of committees and other an- 
nouncements. 

2 P. M.—Music. 

1. Inaugural Address: President, Dr. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., Indiana, Pa. 

Music and recess. 

2. The Teacher, Real and Ideal, Prof. W. 
‘O. Robinson, Athens, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. John A. Gib- 
son, Butler, Pa. 
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8 Pp. M.—Music. 

Address: Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Address: ‘“The Educational Opportunities 
of Western Pennsylvania,’’ W. J. Holland, 
D. D., LL. D., Chancellor Western Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30TH. 


9 A. M.—Music and Devotional Exercises. 

1. ‘* The Motive of the Child an Essential 
Factor in Education,’’ Miss Anna Buckbee, 
California, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Miss Florence May 
Underwood, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Music and recess. 

2. ‘‘The Language Problem,’’ Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

General discussion. 

2 Pp. M.—Music. 

The Report of Dr. Burrowes’ Memorial 
Committee : J. P. McCaskey, Chairman. 

Business Session: Selection of the place 
of meeting. Nomination of Officers. 

1. ‘‘A Glance Backward,’’ Supt. H. C. 
Missimer, Erie, Pa. 

General discussion. Recess. 

Reports of Committees. 

8 p. M.—Music: Miss Cleo Murtland. 

Address: His Excellency Governor Daniel 
H. Hastings. 

Lecture: Prof. Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 

: THURSDAY, JULY IST. 

9 A. M.—Music and Devotional Exercises. 

1. Election of officers. Recess. 

2. ‘* The Personality of the Teacher,’’ Dr. 
William H. Crawford, President of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. J. Y. McKin- 
ney, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Music. Announcements. 

2 P. M.—Music. 

1. ‘‘Improvement of Rural Schools,’’ 
Hon. J. B. Hammond, Bolivar, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. R. Eckles, 
Mercer, Pa. Recess. Music. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Announcements. 

8 Pp. M.—Music: Miss Cleo Murtland. 

Addresses: Deputy Attorney-General 
Hon. J. P. Elkin, President of the State 
Directors’ Association of Pennsylvania; 
Rev. Dr. I. A. Thayer, New Castle, Pa.; 
Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
These addresses will be of special interest 
to the citizens, school directors, and the 
patrons of the public schools. 

Installation of officers. 

Short addresses by the retiring president 
and by the president-elect. No paper will 
exceed thirty minutes in length. 

The music will be in charge of Prof. .W. 
H. Young, of New Castle, Pa., assisted by 
Miss Cleo Murtland, of Oliphant Furnace, 
Pa., and local singers, and will be a special 
feature of the sessions. 


Announcements. 
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OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION. 


President—Dr. D. J. Waller, Indiana, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. A. T. Smith, West 
Chester, and Mrs. R. H. Verlenden, Darby, 
Delaware county. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Prof. D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee—John Q. Stewart, 
Harrisburg; Dr. George M. Philips, West 
Chester; Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; 
Supt. E. Mackey, Reading; Supt. Anna 
Bodler, Coudersport. 

Legislative Committee—John Q. Stewart, 
Harrisburg; Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville; 
Supt. George W. Weiss, Schuylkill Haven; 
D. F. Fortney, Esq., Bellefonte; Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 

Enrolling Committee—Supt. Thomas M. 
Stewart, Mount Air, Lawrence county; 
Supt. J. W. Canon, New Castle; Prof. J. S. 
Grimes, Light Street, Columbia’ county; 
Supt. J. C. Houser, Danville; Prof. H. W. 
Fisher, Pittsburg. 

Local Enrollment Committee—Mr. J. P. 
Hervey, Chairman, Misses Mary Aiken, Sue 
Gageby, Maggie Butz and Mrs. Anna R. 
Dinsmore, New Castle. 

Entertainment Committee—Mr. George C. 
Thompson, Chairman, Messrs. C. L. Walton, 
J. B. Hawk and J. L. Moser, Mrs. Retta 
Johnson and Misses Maggie Melvin, Julia 
Bowman, Nancy Gardner, Anna Keast, Har- 
riet W. Phipps, Lena Shields, Emma Mc- 
Michael, Mattie Aiken and Lydia Paisley, 
New Castle. 

Special Ticket Agent—Mr. Frank G. Black- 
ford, New Castle, Pa. 

Ffotel Rates—Fountain Inn, $2.00 per day; 
Leslie House and St. Cloud Hotel, $1.25 to 
$2.00; Hotel Pierce, Hotel Excelsior, Nickum 
House and Hotel Vendome, $1.25 to $1.50; 
Hotel Simpson and Hotel Knox, $1.00 to 
$1.25. Supt. J. W. Canon, New Castle, Pa., 
and members of the local committee, will 
furnish information in reference to hotels 
and private boarding houses when requested 
by persons who may desire to attend the 
meeting. 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 


Through the courtesy of the Central Passen- 
ger Committee, persons attending the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, to be held at New Castle, Lawrence 
county, Pa., June 29, 30 and July 1, 1897, will 
be granted a reduction in their return railroad 
fare only under the following circumstances 
and conditions. 

I. Each person must purchase (not more than 
three days prior to the date of the meeting nor 
later than two days after the first day of the 
meeting) a first-class ticket (either unlimited or 
limited) to the place of meeting, for which he 
will pay the regular tariff fare of not less than 
75 cents, and upon request the ticket agent will 
issue to him a certificate of such purchase prop- 
erly filled up and signed by said ticket agent. 

2. If through tickets cannot be procured at 
the starting point, the person will purchase to 
the nearest point where such through tickets 
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cau be obtained, and there purchase through to 
place of meeting, requesting a certificate prop- 
erly filled out by the agent at the point where 
each purchase is made. 

3. it is absolutely necessary that a certificate 
be procured, indicating that full fare of not less 
than 75 cents has been paid for the going jour- 
ney. It likewise determines the route via which 
the ticket for return journey will be sold, and 
without it no reduction will be made, as the rule 
of the Committee is that ‘‘ No refund of fare can 
be expected because of failure of the parties to 
obtain certificates.’’ 

4. Tickets for return journey will be furnished 
only on certificates procured not more than 
three days before the meeting assembles, nor 
later than /wo days after the first day of the 
meeting, and will be available for continuous 
passage only; no stop over privileges being 
allowed on tickets sold at less than regular un- 
limited fares. Certificates will not be honored 
unless presented within ¢hree days after the date 
of adjournment of the convention. It is under- 
stood that Sunday will not be reckoned as one 
of the three days either before the opening date, 
or after the closing date of meeting. 

5. The certificates are not transferable, and 
the signature affixed at the starting point com- 
pared with the signature to the receipt, will en- 
able the ticket agent to detect any attempted 
transfer. A transfer or misuse of certificates or 
tickets authorized under this rule will forfeit all 
privileges granted. 

6. A guarantee has been given the Central 
Passenger Committee, to redeem at full fares 
any return tickets procured by persons in at- 
tendance at this meeting that may be found to 
have been transferred, misused or offered forsale. 

N. B. Please read carefully the above instruc- 
tions, be particular to have the certificates prop- 
erly filled and certified by the railroad agent 
from whom you purchase your going ticket to 
the place of meeting, as the reduction on return 
will apply only to the point at which such 
through ticket was purchased. 

JOHN Q. STEWART, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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FORTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 


HE forty-sixth volume of Zhe Penn- 

sylvania School Journal begins with 
our next (July) issue, the present number 
closing the current (45th) volume. Many 
subscriptions expire with the close of the: 
volume. We shall be glad to have all 
who desire Zhe Journal continued, to re- 
new as promptly as may be convenient, 
so that it may be mailed without delay, 
and that the names of such Directors, 
Teachers, and other friends of education, 
may not be removed from our printed 
mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of errors 
in resetting them later on during the 
year. Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
with July, October, January, and April, 
but the beginning of the volume is, of 
course, the best time to subscribe. Es- 
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pecially is this true in the case of mem- 
bers of School Boards—the financial year 
of the School District and of the School 
Department and the volume of TZhe 
School Journal being almost identical. 
‘What this publication is, what it aims 
to do, or to aid in doing, and how well 
that aim is accomplished, our readers 
have ample opportunity for knowing. 
Its subscription rate is low, and its pur- 
pose is to give full value in every way 
possible to the reader. Its future must 
be judged by its past. The present vol- 
ume contains more than Six Hundred 
and twenty-five pages of matter of educa- 
tional interest. We will continue to do 
what we can to make it worthy the 
generous support of the men and women 
of the State who are interested in the 
great work of education, and we shall be 
grateful for the encouragement and sup- 
port which they see fit to give in the 
practical form of subscriptions ordered. 
ff it is not convenient for Boards of Di- 
rectors to send money with the order for 
subscription, do not delay order on that ac- 
count. We will send Zhe Journal as 


promptly on such order, in advance of pay- 


ment, as if accompanied by the money. 


>_> 


STEPHEN GIRARD. 


BRONZE statue of Stephen Girard 

was unveiled in Philadelphia on 
Thursday, May 2oth. It is a noble 
memorial erected by the alumni of this 
great school, in honor of their benefactor, 
upon the west plaza of the City Hall on 
Broad street. Since the opening of this 
college fifty years ago, forty-four hundred 
young men have been numbered among 
its alumni, with no member as yet sixty 
years of age. An address was made by 
Governor Hastings, who was present at 
the unveiling of the statue. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the first graduate from 
Girard College was Mr. George W. 
Jackson, who in the year 1855 went to 
Bellefonte, and is now a prominent 
banker of Central Pennsylvania, with 
Governor Hastings as a partner, the firm 
being Jackson, Crider & Hastings. He 
is chairman of the committee on the 
Girard statue, and intimately associated 
with him in this good work of remem- 
brance is Mr. James H. Windrim, the 
distinguished engineer and architect of 
Philadelphia. The orator of the day was 
Hon. James M. Beck. The statue was 
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unveiled by the two youngest pupils of 
the college. It was accepted on behalf 
of the city by Mayor Warwick. Prior to 
the unveiling exercises 500 uniformed 
Girard College boys and 1ooo of the col- 
lege alumni paraded from the college and 
proceeded down Broad street past the 
statue. They were reviewed from the 
Union League club house by Governor 
Hastings, Mayor Warwick, and others. 
The pedestal upon which the statue is 
placed is of gray New Hampshire granite, 
and the statue itself is of standard 
bronze. The height of the figure, in- 
cluding the bronze plinth upon which it 
stands, is nine feet three inches, and the 
total height of the monument is eighteen 
feet and four inches. 


itn 
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TO NEW SCHOOL BOARDS. 





HE Act of April 22, 1863, requires 
that the School Boards shall organize 


“‘within ten days after the first Monday 


in June, in each year.’’ As it is import- 
ant that the new Boards should meet and 
organize promptly according to law, the 
old Boards should fix a time for holding 
a meeting for the purpose, and give due 
notice to the new Directors who have 
been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organ- 
ization, Directors should first elect a 
temporary president and secretary, and 
proceed to ascertain who are members, 
by having read the election returns 
placed in the hands of the old Board by 
the proper election officers. Disputed 
points concerning claims to seats must be 
disposed of. Questions arising out of tie 
votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board 
is ready to organize permanently by elect- 


‘ing a president, a secretary, and a treas- 


urer. Those having a right to vote 
under the temporary organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons 
duly notified of their election. ‘Those 
entitled to vote in effecting the perma- 
nent organization are the Directors hold- 
ing over and the persons found entitled 
to seats in the Board by their election. 
Among the items of business that should 
be attended to by new Boards on the day 
of their organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in 
the Board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and cer- 
tificate from the old Board, whose duty 
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it is to prepare these papers, attach the 
signature of the officers of the new Board, 
and forward them to the proper County 
Superintendent for approval and trans- 
mission to the Department of Public In- 
struction. Zhis duty should not be de- 
erred or neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands 
of the old treasurer come promptly into 
the hands of the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for Zhe School Journal or not. A 
copy will be sent to the Secretary of each 
Board by order of the Department of 
Public Instruction, but the law permits 
and encourages all Boards of Directors to 


subscribe for one copy for each member . 


at the expense of the district. No Board 
can well afford to be without it, not only 
for its practical value, but also for its 
suggestiveness to thoughtful men who 
feel an adequate sense of the weighty 


responsibility that devolves upon them as | 


School Directors. 
The purpose of Zhe /Journal is to im- 


part information to- Directors, and to | 


awaken a deeper interest in the schools. 


Intelligent Directors know it to be sug- | 


gestive in connection with the work of 
education, and not a few thoughtful men 
who read it regularly say they could not, 
as School Directors, afford to be without 
it if they paid the subscription price 
themselves. The increased State appro- 
priation enables many Boards more read- 
ily to subscribe. The current volume 
contains over six hundred pages of matter 
more or less related to the work of 
schools. It is also a good thing to have 
lying about in the average home where 
there are boys and girls who read it and 
come to regard it as a familiar presence. 


ie 


PROTECT THE BIRDS. 





HE Birds have a sort of ‘‘ field day ”’ 

in this number of 7he Journal. They 
deserve it; and, if these articles shall aid 
in impressing the thought of the folly 
and crime of bird killing, these pages 
could not be used to better purpose. 
Supt. Babcock, of Oil City, has for years 
been urging the appointment and ob- 
servance of a Bird Day in the schools; 
Prof. Roddy is an enthusiaStic student of 
bird life, and an ardent supporter of any 
measures that will aid in making the 
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birds better known and protected. Mr. 
Diffenderffer, in his busy life of newspaper 
editor, yet finds time for much valuable 
work on historical and scientific lines. 
He is a man awake on many sides, and 
in the happy spirit of one who is always 
in love with nature. 

In the ‘‘ Birds of Killingworth’’ the 
poet Longfellow tells in verse an inter- 
esting story of this latter day ‘‘ murder 
of the innocents.’’ This poem is used 
by arrangement with Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. We desired to use 
it here because we know nothing else of 
its kind that is likely to impress the 
fancy more deeply or to remain longer in 
the memory. 

Other articles present facts of interest 
and value, and if the reader be a teacher 
or superintendent who regards it his duty 
to influence the thought of the young to- 
wards better things in this direction, let 
him commit ‘‘The Broken Wing’’ to 
memory— not read it only, but commit it 
to memory—and take twenty minutes or 
more in teaching it to the boys and girls. 
The superintendent who can do this well 
will be giving a lesson to the teacher of 
every school he visits; and to not a few 
of them it may be one of the most sug- 
gestive and most valuable lessons of their 
lives, if it shall lead them to think that 
they can and should do just such memory 
work constantly in their schools, both for 
themselves and for their pupils. 

In a large Tecoma vine on the end of 
our house, and in a heavy growth of the 
Virginia Creeper on the eastern wall of 


' our High School, the English sparrows 


have many nests, and their familiar chirp- 
ing is always in the air. Now and then 
—but it seems at long intervals—a robin, 
or a song-sparrow, or a catbird breaks 
into song and makes everybody glad. 
We have for the past two or three days 
been making closer acquaintance through 
a good field-glass with a catbird that has 
a nest near by.- He is an artist, and 
when he sings, thoroughly enjoying him- 
self among these trees of the town, every- 
body listens, even the boy of half-savage 
instincts whose first thought is a stone. 
The boys always need missionary work 
in this direction, and it must be done for 
them in the schools. 

The following article from the Oz/ City 
Blizzard, tells of the observance of Bird 
Day in the schools under the direction of 
Supt. Babcock, whose happy suggestion 
that a day should be so observed has been 
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heard and acted upon in many parts of 
the country. When honors are awarded 
for good work done, let Supt. C. A. Bab- 
cock not be forgotten. When the birds 
make up their sacred calendar they will 
give him a high place upon their roll of 
patron saints. Says the editor: 


Bird Day was observed in our city schools 
on Friday with the exercises peculiar to the 
day in each grade. There were essays by 
the pupils embodying the results of their 
observation of birds in the field. The re- 
sults were surprising when the age of some 
of the pupils in the lower grades is consid- 
ered. If Bird Day did nothing else, the gain 
in habits of observation displayed by the 
pupils would amply repay the trouble in- 
volved. All the rooms were very prettily 
decorated in honor of the occasion. Some 
of them looked like veritable bowers. The 
essays, recitations from bird literature and 
songs about birds were listened to by ap- 
preciative parents and friends of the schools. 

A feature of the general decoration was 
the great profusion of roses, artistically 
arranged, which had been generously do- 
nated by O. H. Strong, of the Oakwood 
Rose Gardens, in such abundance that each 
child might have roses and each visitor 
some to serve as an appropriate souvenir of 
the occasion. 

An enjoyable feature of the day was the 
singing of bird songs by the pupils. For 
weeks before, Miss Gunn, the efficient mus- 
ical director of the schools, had been drill- 
ing the children in the singing of these 
songs. Their rendition was a graceful 
tribute to her skill. 

Perhaps a short history of the Bird Day 
movement may not be out of place. Before 
Supt. Babcock suggested the establishment 
of the day, the pupils of the schools of Oil 
City had been engaged under his direction 
in the study of birds. As their interest be- 
came awakened, it seemed possible that 
their whole sentiment toward the feathered 
tribe might be changed. After establishing 
Bird Day he wrote to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Morton, asking for his approval and 
co-operation. Mr. Morton replied and gave 
his letter to the Associated Press. The 
movement gradually spread until at the 
present time it has assumed National pro- 
portions. It is not wholly a sentimental, 
poetic fancy, but is based upon sound prin- 
ciples of socialeconomy. It presents figures 
as to the numbers of crops destroyed by in- 
sects, because of the almost total extinction 
of the bird that feeds upon certain forms of in- 
sect life. A large number of Audubon soci- 
eties, which had become inactive for lack of 
a proper supporting public sentiment, have 
sprung into renewed being. The Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, composed of the 
leading judges, public men and literary 
fraternities, has just issued in pamphlet 
from an article written by request of its 
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editor a short time ago by Prof. Babcock, 
for a leading Boston newspaper. Bills have 
been passed in Oregon, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin and Kansas, legally money | Bird 
Days, and in many other States bills for this 
urpose are now pending. In New York, 
egislation has been secured making it a 
misdemeanor for any one to have in their 
possession parts of a bird, thus aiming a 
direct blow at the women who by wearing 
such decoration give rise to the cruel F puck 
fession of bird-slayers. The teachers of our 
citv have entered into the matter with great 
zeal. They have spent a neat sum in the 
purchase of books upon birds, and field 
glasses. Trips to the woods with each other 
or with their schools have brought a new 
interest into their lives. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 








THE FINEST MONUMENT TO BE SEEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 





HE State and the nation have a like 
interest with Philadelphia in the 
magnificent monument in grateful mem- 
ory of George Washington which was 
recently unveiled in Fairmount Park by 
President McKinley. It is said that but 
three Philadelphia festivals are to be 
named in comparison with t.e ereat 
event which, after long labor, tLoug 1! 
and exhaustive preparation of ima”: 
kinds, came to fruition on Saturday, May 
15, 1897. Those commanding events 
were ‘‘Pennsylvania Day” at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia’s Bi- 
Centennial, and the reception of General 
Grant at the close of his memorable tour 
around the world. There have been 
other great days here, but these four are 
the most memorable. 

The May day was perfect. Nothing 
finer in the way of a military pageant has 
ever been seen in thiscity. Hundreds of 
thousands looked on with interest and- 
enjoyment, taking in, unconsciously it 
may be, the wholesome lesson of the 
time—for such days have always their 
lesson of love of country, patriotic pride, 
and grateful regard for unselfish and 
heroic achievement. 

It is fitting that the memory of Wash- 
ington should be especially venerated in 
Philadelphia, as in his public career he 
was more intimately identified with this 
city than with either New York or Boston, 
these being the towns next in import- 
ance during the Revolutionary epoch. It 
was in Philadelphia that the Continental 
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Congress unanimously elected him to the 
command of the Continental armies. 
Here was the political headquarters of 
the Revolution during’ the war; here he 
presided over the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United 
States, and here he administered the Gov- 
ernment as the first President of the Re- 
public. In his private capacity he be- 
longed to Philadelphia as a townsman 
more than to any other city, his resi- 
dence here being longer and more con- 
tinuous and his social interests centering 
here more exclusively than elsewhere. 

It is fitting, too, that his sacred mem- 
ory should be especially honored as it is 
honored to-day by the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, the association founded by his 
fellow-officers of the army after the close 
of the Revolutionary War. It was the 
example he offered in retiring to his farm 
in Virginia and settling down to the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture that in- 
spired General Knox, Baron Steuben, 
and the other soldiers who instituted this 
brotherhood of warriors in peace in 1783. 
The declared object of the Association 
was to commemorate the ‘success of the 
Revolution, to perpetuate sentiments of 
patriotism, benevolence, and brotherly 
love, and to keep alive the memory of 
dangers and hardships experienced in 
common. At the second general meeting 
of the Society, held in 1787, Washington 
was elected President-General, and he 
was re-elected to that office triennially 
during the remainder of his life. It is to 
the most distinguished member of the So- 
ciety as well as to the ‘‘ Father of his 
Country,’’ that the monument in Fair- 
mount Park has been dedicated, and 
Philadelphia may also regard it as a mon- 
ument to her most distinguished citizen. 

A very suggestive fact in connection 
with this memorial is the deliberate way 
in which it has been carried forward. It 
was resolved upon nearly ninety years 
ago. July 4, 1810, the Pennsylvania 
branch of the Society of the Cincinnati 
_ passed the resolution for its erection, and 
appointed a committee to collect the 
necessary funds. The first ten years 
produced about $3,500; but thanks to the 
business sagacity of the custodian of the 
funds, Mr. Binney, the subscriptions 
were so invested, as fast as they were 
collected, that by 1825 they amounted to 
$6,100. Then the fact became manifest 
that, by patient waiting, the remainder of 
the fund of $150,000 originally desired 
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would collect itself; and this policy 
seems to have accorded with the local 
temperament. For another half century 
Mr. Binney continued to care for the 
fund, and at his death, in 1875, its 
accretions, if we do not mistake, had 
brought it up to more than $107,000. 
Five years later it had grown to $137,000, 
and, besides, a new source of increase 
came in collections of $50,000 to be added 
to it. The time, indeed, was then ripe 
for building the monument. Already in 
1876 plans had been asked for it, and by 
1879 those of Prof. Siemering were 
accepted. The succeeding eighteen 
years, devoted to completing it without 
undue haste, have allowed the funds to 
accumulate still further, until they 
amounted to more than $250,000, the 
cost of the monument. 

It was the original purpose that it 
should stand in Washington Square, 
diagonally across from Independence 
Square, and in fact the corner-stone was 
laid there years before the monument was 
designed. In 1893 a determined effort 
was made to secure a site for it in Inde- 
pendence Square, but the courts decided 
that it should not be placed there, and 
finally the present site was selected. 

The monument was designed by Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Siemering, a celebrated 
artist of Berlin. From an oblong plat- 
form of Swedish granite six feet six 
inches high, and reached on four sides by 
13 steps, symbolical of the 13 original 
States, rises an equestrian statue in 
bronze of George Washington. ‘The fig- 
ure of Washington is commanding, yet 
animated. Washington is represented 
in the uniform of the Colonial army. In 
his left hand he holds the reins of the 
horse. At the four corners of the plat- 
form are cascade fountains with allegori- 
cal figures of American Indians represent- 
ing four rivers—the Delaware, Hudson, 
Potomac and Mississippi. On the sides 
each of these fountains is guarded by 
typical American animals, eight in all. 
At the front and back of the pedestal are 
two allegorical groups. That on the 
front represents America seated, and 
holding in one hand a cornucopia, in the 
other a trident, and having at her feet 
chains just cast off. She is in the act of 
receiving from her victorious sons the 
trophies of their conquest. Below this 
group is an eagle supporting the arms of 
the United States. The group in the 
back represents America arousing her 
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sons to a sense of their slavery. Below 
are the arms of Pennsylvania. On the 
sides of the pedestal are two bas-reliefs, 
one representing the march of the Amer- 
ican army, the other a Western-bound 
emigrant train. On one side the pedestal 
bears the inscriptions, ‘‘Sic Semper 
Tyrannis’’ and ‘‘ Per Aspera ad Astra;’’ 
on the other, ‘‘ Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its way.’’ Surrounding 
the upper portion of the pedestal is the 
legend, ‘‘ Erected by the State Society of 
the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania.’’ The 
statue, the figures, and the bas-reliefs, as 
well as the numerous other ornamenta- 
tions are of bronze, while the platform 
and pedestal are of Swedish granite. 

We might occupy this entire number 
of Zhe Journal with interesting matter re- 
lating to the monument and its unveil- 
ing, but can give space only to three of 
the addresses made on this impressive 
occasion. 

After the military procession, which 
was several miles in length, had passed 
the reviewing stand before the twenty- 
fourth President of the United States and 
in especial honor of our First President, 
Major William Wayne, president of the 
State Society of the Cincinnati, in a brief 
introductory address, explained the pur- 
poses of the Society, and related the 
circumstances attending the erection of 
the monument about to be unveiled. 
He spoke as follows: 


Fellow Members of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati: 

Fellow Citizens: The death of Washington 
was not more keenly felt or more deeply 
mourned by any body of citizens than by 
his late compatriots in arms, the members 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, who had 
followed him on the field with varying for- 
tunes, through the eight years’ struggle for 
American independence. 

This society, composed of officers of the 
Army of the Revolution, was organized in 
1783, at their cantonment on the Hudson 
River, just prior to its dissolution. Its pur- 
po was ‘‘to perpetuate as well the remem- 

rance of this vast event (the separation of 
the colonies of North America from the 
domination of Great Britain) as the mutual 
friendships which have been formed under 
the pressure of common danger, and in 
many instances cemented by the blood of 
the parties.” Among the principles of the 
society were: ‘‘An incessant attention to 

reserve inviolate those exalted rights and 
iberties of human nature for which Lew 4 
have fought and bled, and without whi 
the high rank of a rational being is a curse 
instead of a blessing. 
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‘An unalterable determination to pro- 
mote and cherish between the respective 
States that union and national honor so 
essentially necessary to their happiness and 
the future dignity of the American Empire.”’ 

Washington was chosen its first Presi- 
dent, and continued to hoid the office up to 
the time of his death, in 1799. For conven- 
ience the general society was divided into 13 
societies—one in each of the States. 

At a meeting of the State Society of Penn- 
sylvania, July 4, 1810, it was resolved that 
‘*a permanent memorial of their respect for 
the memory of the late father of his country, 
General George Washington, should be 
established by the creation of a monument 
in the city of Philadelphia.’’ 

In furtherance of this design a committee 
of five members was appointed to invite 
subscriptions of money from the friends of 
the society. On July 4, 1819, the committee 
reported the eye of $3,376.59. By care- 
ful management of this fund, together with 
the addition to it of another fund collected 
for the same purpose, the society felt war- 
ranted, in the year 1877, in inviting designs 
for the monument. This invitation was 
widely published throughout this country 
and abroad. 

A large number of models were submitted 
to the society, each one of much merit, but 
in the opinion of those competent to judge 
the design of Professor Rudolph Siemering, 
of Berlin, was most deserving of recommen- 
dation, and it was adopted by the Society; 
and you have presented to you the fulfill- 
ment of the resolution of July 4, 1810. 


Major Wayne gave his arm to Presi- 
dent McKinley at the close of this ad- 
dress. They walked across to the base 
of the monument for the most striking 
event in the day’s great programme—the 
actual unveiling. The President pulled 
on the cord. The flag that covered the 
front of the monument floated gracefully 
outwards. ‘Two others were drawn away 
at the sides and the memorial stood re- 
vealed in all its beauty and purity of de- 
sign. Cascade fountains around the base 
gushed forth gleaming sheets of water. 
A moment later the United States light 
battery, which had taken a position in 
the park to the southwest of the square, 
burst out with the Presidential salute of 
twenty-one guns. Simultaneously the 
battleships in the river fired their guns. 

Returning to the speakers’ stand the 
President spoke in eulogy of Washington. 
Of this address the editor of the Philadel- 
phia Record says: ‘‘It has many times 
happened that the best contributions. of 
oratory to our stock of national literature 
have been not those which cost their 
authors weeks of labored effort, but 
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rather those which have been struck off 
in the heat of hurried preparation. The 
polished periods are forgotten; the 
thoughts that glow from within are the 
ones which hold their lustre changelessly. 
So it was with Lincoln’s hastily conned 
speech at Gettysburg; and so it will be 
with many of the thoughts and senti- 
ments which gave enduring strength and 
beauty to President McKinley’s speech 
beside the Washington monument yester- 
day. Unpretentious as it was in style, it 
was yet wholly worthy of the theme, the 
occasion, and the speaker. As an esti- 
mate of Washington’s character it was 
masterful in the succinctness of its 
analysis; as an epitome of the work 
which he did for his country and for 
mankind it was admirable in its breadth 
of view.”’ 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow Citizens: There is a peculiar and 
tender sentiment connected with this memo- 
rial. It expresses not only the gratitude 
and reverence of the living, but is a testi- 
monial of affection and homage from the 
dead. The comrades of Washington pro- 
jected this monument. Their love inspired 
it. Their contributions helped to build it. 
Past and present share in its completion and 
future generations will profit by its lessons, 

To participate in the dedication of such a 
monument is a rare and precious privilege. 
Every monument to Washington is a tribute 
to patriotism. Every shaft and statue to 
his memory helps to inculcate love of coun- 
try, encourage loyalty, and establish a better 
citizenship. God bless every undertaking 
which revives patriotism and rebukes the 
indifferent and lawless! A critical study of 
Washington's career only enhances our esti- 
mation of his vast and varied abilities. 

As commander-in-chicf of the colonial 


armies from the beginning of the war to the. 


proclamation of peace, as president of the 
convention which framed the Constitution 
of the United States, and as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States under that Con- 
stitution, Washington has a distinction 
differing from that of all other illustrious 
Americans. No other name bears or can 
bear such a relation to the Government. 
Not only by his military genius—his pa- 
tience, his sagacity, his courage and his 
skill—was our national independence won, 
but he helped in largest measure to draft 
the chart by which the nation was guided; 
and he was the first-chosen of the people to 
put in motion the new Government. 

His was not the boldness of martial dis- 
play or the charm of captivating oratory, 
but his calm and steady judgment won 
men’s support and commanded their confi- 
dence by appealing to their best and noblest 
aspirations. And withal Washington was 
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ever so modest that at no time in his career 

did his personality seem in the least intru- 

sive. He was above the temptation of 
ower. He spurned the suggested crown. 

e would have no honor which the people 
did not bestow. 

An interesting fact—and one which I love 
to recall—is that the only time Washington 
formally addressed the Constitutional Con- 
vention during all its sessions over which 
he presided in this city, he appealed fora 
larger representation of the people in the 
National House of Representatives, and his 
appeal was instantly heeded. Thus was he 
ever keenly watchful of the rights of the 
people in whose hands was the destiny of 
our Government then and now. 

Masterful as were his military campaigns, 
his civil administration commands equal 
admiration. His foresight was marvelous; 
his conception of the philosophy of govern- 
ment, his insistence upon the necessity of 
education, morality and enlightened citi- 
zenship to the progress and permanence of 
the Republic cannot be contemplated even 
at this period without filling us with aston- 
ishment at the breadth of his comprehen- 
sion and the sweep of his vision. 

His was no narrow view of government. 
The immediate present was not his sole 
concern, but our future good his constant 
theme of study. He blazed the path of lib- 
erty. He laid the foundation upon which 
we have grown from weak and scattered 
Colonial governments to a united Republic 
whose domains and power as well as whose 
liberty and freedom have become the admi- 
ration of the world. Distance and time have 
not detracted from the fame and force of his 
achievements or diminished the grandeur 
of his life and work. Great deeds do not 
stop in their growth, and those of Washing- 
ton will expand in influence in all the cen- 
turies to follow. 

The bequest Washington has made to 
civilization is rich beyond computation. 
The obligations under which he has placed 
mankind are sacred and‘commanding. The 
responsibility he has left for the American 
people to preserve and perfect what he ac- 
complished, is exacting and solemn. Let 
us rejoice in every new evidence that the 
people realize what they enjoy and cherish 
with affection the illustrious heroes of Re- 
volutionary story whose valor and sacrifices ‘ 
made us a nation. They live in us, and 
their memory will help us keep the cove- 
nant entered into for the maintenance of the 
freest Government of earth. 

The nation and the name of Washington 
are inseparable. One is linked indissolubl 
with the other. Both are glorious, bot 
triumphant. Washington lives and will 
live because what he did was for the exalta- 
tion of man, the enthronement of conscience, 
and the establishment of a Government 
which recognizes all the governed. And 
so, too, will the nation live victorious over 
all obstacles, adhering to the immortal prin- 
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ciples which Washington taught and Lin- 
coln sustained. 


ADDRESS OF WM. W. PORTER. 


The orator of the day was William W. 
Porter, Esq., of the Philadelphia bar and 
of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Porter began his address 
by stating the motives and purposes set 
forth in organizing the Society of the 
Cincinnati. After reading its principles 
he said : 

This statement indicates to our generation 
the high and useful purposes for which this 
venerable society was organized. 

We are amused now at the serious and 
strenuous objections which were raised to it 
at the time of its organization. Franklin 
opposed it in a half-serious letter, but 
Samuel Adams believed it a serious menace 
to the safety of the new-born nation. He 
saw in it an hereditary military nobility, 
and, while the officers themselves might act 
discreetly, he feared that their descendants 
might, ‘* when they perceived that the mul- 
titude had grown dizzy with long gazing, 
go much further and take to themselves 
much more than the pageantry of nobility.’’ 
John Adams was also seriously opposed to 
the society, and earnest efforts were made 
to have it legally suppressed. Membership, 
in some of the States, meant loss of the 
rights of citizenship. Happily these fears 
and prophecies have not been realized. 

On the 4th day of October, 1783, the 
State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsyl- 
vania was organized at a meeting held at 
the City Tavern in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Porter then read the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting of July 4, 1810, and con- 
tinued as follows : 

The committee, then appointed, and their 
successors, procured subscriptions for the 
purpose. The fund, being meagre, was 
carefully invested and allowed to accumu- 
late until it was deemed sufficient to war- 
rant proceeding with the preparation of the 
memorial. 

In this connection it is right to record 
that a fund was started by certain public- 
spirited citizens of Philadelphia on the 1st 

ay of October, 1824, for a similar purpose. 
This proving too small for the erection of a 
worthy monument, was eee, ST an 
order of court, turned over to the custody of 
the society. It was merged with the fund 
of the Cincinnati, and has aided in making 
possible the admirable memorial to-day 
unveiled. 

What shall be said of this Washington to 
whose memory we do honor? Certainly no 
new thing. All has been well and often 
said. This sketch purports to be a study, 
not a portrait. It assumes to challenge 
recollection, not to be a new likeness. It is 
intended to suggest, not to depict. With 
this thought in mind we may regard 
Washington in his triune character. 
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A statesman—omniscient, pure, whose 
mind conceived and whose deeds created a 
free, popular government. 

A soldier—self-sacrificing, fearless, whose 
sufferings and courage saved the cause of 
freedom from defeat. 

A man-—silent, potent, whose spirit 
brooded over the new-born nation and in- 
fluenced its development and character. 


WASHINGTON THE STATESMAN. 


The sources of information respecting 
Washington, the statesman, are ample and 
reliable. Demonstration of his greatness 
was easy. 

He was the responsible head of an ex- 
periment in government. No precedent 
gave him guidance. His purposes were 
deep laid; his foresight marvelous. Naught 
that since has been a good or a peril to the 
national life escaped his consideration and 
prophecy. Knowing his hold upon the peo- 
ple, he used it to induce obedience to leg- 
islative and executive authority. To the 
dignity of a nation’s chief he added the 
conduct of a republican citizen. His State 
papers display strength of purpose, clear- 
ness of meaning, and simplicity of diction. 
The earliest years of the nation’s life were 
beset with many disorders. Unremitting 
watchfulness and care were then peculiarly 
needed. These were so given that its 
maturer years of strength and happiness 
were assured. 

-Proofs of these statements taken from 
dusty records can have no proper place on 
such an occasion as this. It may, however, 
be safely asserted that no mind has ap- 
peared before or since that has grasped the 
principles and possibilities of the Republic 
with more clearness than that of the first 
President. 

WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER. 


The monument unveiled to-day is, how- 
ever, reared not to Washington, the states- 
man, but rather to Washington, the sol- 
dier, by an organization formed by his com- 
panions in arms. It would, therefore, seem 
fitting that to Washington, the soldier, our 
thoughts should be more at length addressed. 

A youth was sent out to begin his military 
career in an humble attack on the Indians 
in Virginia. He was defeated. The fight- 
ing fire was kindled, never to be wholly ex- 
tinguished. Often it burst forth in the 
serious campaigns in which he afterwards 
commanded. To impetuosity was added, 
however, a wise caution, without which the 
scanty and half-equipped armies of the 
Colonies might many times have been in- 
effectually hurled against the superior forcecs 
of English meron 

No justice can be done by a civilian in 
attempted criticism of his several cam- 
paigns. Men of arms of highest rank and 
ability have discoursed upon them. All 
seem to have found in the man that high- 
est power—self-restraint. Impelled by the 
strength of an ardent personal courage— 
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tempted often, by impulse and persuasion, 
to a hazard—he conducted his movements 
on defensive lines. He never forgot in the 
heat of irritation the weakness of his fol- 
lowing. Possessed of peculiar energy, he 
schooled himself to patience. Animated 
with intense loyalty, he forbore to quarrel 
with the half-hearted. Followed by-an army 
constantly changing in its constituency, he 
ever maintained its integrity and discipline. 
Soldiery, drawn from distinct colonies, he 
held in accord. Of men unused to disci- 
pline and restraint, he made soldiers. Of 
these, some by precept and example, he 
made heroes; some midst starvation and 
suffering, he made martyrs. 

His staff, little schooled in war, he made 
personal adherents and skilled leaders. Be- 
tween native officers and foreign volunteers 
he allayed natural but violent jealousies. 
Men seem to have been bound to him by an 
indissoluble bond of admiration for his vir- 
tues and of respect for his strength. He 
was filled with patriotism for a nation which 
had not yet a being. He fought with no 
national support, moral or financial. An 
aristocrat, with everything to lose, he was 
ready to hazard all for human liberty and 
equality. 

He led to battle without the feudal liga- 
men of chieftainship and without the power 
to reward its spoils. He fought wholly 
without the desire for personal power. As 
a victor he rejected kingship and sought re- 
tirement. 

If this estimate of his motives and con- 
duct be just, no other man in any time can 
be found entitled to equal veneration and 
honor. He was only possible under a 
Christian civilization of which he was the 
product. 

He exemplified an unique patriotism. 
He evinced an unparalleled devotion to 
duty. He possessed and exercised a per- 
sonal influence more dominating as a moral 
factor than any man of any time. 


HISTORIC CONTRASTS, 


Egypt’s brilliant conquests, succeeded by 
deepest degradation, depended on her kings. 
The mighty Pharaohs ruled a nation of 
serfs and led to battle a horde of merce- 
naries. Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia fur- 
nished great oriental conquerors who built 
up empires in Asia, which successively 
crumbled to decay. Their wars were for ac- 
quisition of territory. 

Then rose the great Persian Empire, that 
sought the enslavement of Greece. This 
half century of war gave to the world a Mil- 
tiades, a Leonidas, a Themistocles. Athens 
erected at Marathon a monument to victory. 
But Miltiades, the hero, fell into disgrace 
and smirched a fame otherwise the most re- 
splendent in Grecian story. Leonidas died 
at Thermopyle in obedience to Spartan law, 
which made retreat impossible. Themisto- 
cles, the hero of Salamis, clever and brave, 
was unscrupulous and died exiled from 
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Athens, a pensioner at the court of the Per- 
sian king. 

The records of the noblest sons of Greece 
disclose no parallel to Washington. Aris- 
tides and Pericles sought no great national 
good. Theirs was a love of Athens, not of 
Greece. Washington was devoted, not to 
Virginia, but to an America that was to be. 

Alexander the Great, descendant of the 
Hellenic race, was swayed by personal am- 
bition alone. His military genius created 
an empire extending from Greece to India. 
A few years, and with his death ended the 
empire. Neither Macedonia nor Egypt, 
with able commanders, statesmen -and 
scholars, can furnish a name that does not 
pale before that of Washington. They, 
ruthless in war, despotic in peace, aimed at 
territorial aggrandizement and absolute per- 
sonal power. He, in war and in peace, 
sought only the establishment and welfare 
of a free people. 

Many names are recorded in the catalogue 
of Rome’s heroes in the epoch-making per- 
iod of her history. All are dimmed by 
Ceesar’s triumphs. Great as a general, lord 
of the Roman world, he wore no crown, yet 
possessed absolute power. His military 
genius, his profound political sagacity, his 
wise reforms and vast projects, make his 
nameluminous. But no love of country nor 
devotion to principle inspired him. His 
genius, courage, wisdom and _ statecraft 
served but a personal ambition—the domi- 
nating motive of all the great leaders of the 
ancient world. 

With what hero of feudal times can Wash- 
ington be compared? The soldier and the 
saint of the Crusades, Richard, ‘‘ the lion- 
hearted’ of England, and Louis IX., of 
France, are still heroes of romance ; Wallace 
and Bruce are still household names in 
Scotland; the Black Prince’s crest and 
motto are still borne by England’s Crown 
Prince; Florence and Venice remember 
with. pride their de Medicis and their Doges. 
They, one and all, differ from Washington 
in that he was a man peculiar in a patriotism 
for a nation that, as yet, was not !—a leader 
of men struggling for a principle rather than 
a verseagg or the right rather than for 
power ; for liberty rather than for territory. 

The Renaissance of Southern Europe be- 
came the Reformation in the sterner North. 
The great religious wars of the seventeenth 
century were fought out by the forefathers. 
of the American colonists. Their sons, 
wearied with persecution, sought in America 
an asylum. The seed of the martyrs. 
yielded harvest in men to whom a principle,. 
religious or political, was a vital thing.. 
Loyal colonists of the mother country, they- 
felt the reactionary effects of the great Con-- 
tinental wars of the later seventeenth and: 
early eighteenth centuries. 

Richelieu’s policy of absolutism and ag-- 
grandizement, as means of advancement to- 
France, had been carried out by his succes-- 
sors; Louis XIV’s great wars, tending to: 
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destroy the balance of power in Europe, had 
raised up in opposition such heroes as the 
Prince of Orange in Holland, and Marlbo- 
rough, in England, to be followed in turn 
by Frederick the Great of Prussia, whose 
indomitable courage and inflexible perse- 
verance raised Prussia to be ranked with 
the great powers of Europe and laid the 
basis of German unity. But Frederick 
never emulated in virtue and patriotism the 
hero of Monmouth and Yorktown. Life and 
treasure were freely expended. He crushed 
his enemies, and maintained his power, but 
sullied his fame by his share in the partition 
of Poland. His character was without the 
firmness of moral principle which made 
Washington not only the first soldier, but 
the loftiest character of his country. 

In the light of time passed since the death 
of Washington, two characters stand out 
challenging comparison with his. 


NAPOLEON AND GRANT. 


When Washington died Napoleon was 
entering upon his masterful career. As a 
soldier of the highest genius, he was wor- 
shiped by the French people, holding their 
hearts in his hand. Rising from the lower 
ranks he became an emperor with unlimited 
powers. He gave to the French fame as 


soldiers and added to the French territory. 
He was like Washington in his success and 
his popularity, unlike him in all else. 


Ambition, personal fame, the motive in the 
one; lofty principle, self-renunciation in the 
other. Death in exile for the one; death 
while held in highest honor for the other. 
Is further comparison needed ? 

A hero is recorded in living memories, and 
in American history written and being 
written. _ When the nation created by 
Washington was in danger of disruption, 
and civil war was upon the United States, 
a great soldier was needed. The occasion 
brought out the man. A campaign totally 
different from those of the Revolution was 
impending. With a strongly organized na- 
tion behind him a man was found who 
knew not how to temporize, retreat, or delay 
—a silent man who, with blows of a smith, 
drove the enemy before him until the strife 
was over. Grant was the military genius 
of his age and the saviour of the nation that 
recently at his newly-made tomb mourned 
him dead as they loved and honored him 
living. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that Grant had, to support him, an organ- 
ized and powerful nation and a Lincoln, 
whiie Washington had neither. 


WASHINGTON THE MAN. 


We have yet to speak of Washington, the 
‘man. When years have passed and the world 
‘has agreed that a man is great, the verdict 
‘must be accepted. Deeds dorie under the 
eyes of men for their benefit may create a 
trinsitory enthusiasm. The same deeds, 
subjected to the discriminating investiga- 
‘tion of the historian or of the student, 
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may be found to be unworthy of eulogy. 
Washington, both contemporaries and suc- 
ceeding generations have weighed. In no 
respect have they found him wanting in all 
the elements of greatness. He had enemies 
who attacked him. He lived amidst con- 
troversies the most bitter. His life has 
been scrutinized in minutest details. 
Naught has, however, been found to throw 
doubt upon the loftiness of his personal 
character. His own country has not been 
alone in laudiug his virtues. England, his 
vanquished foe and the unsparing critic of 
America and Americans, has joined in the 
eg of praise. At his death the flags of 

er fleet were lowered in respect, and 
France, his quondam ally, joined in the 
outer evidences of grief and gave expression 
in public ceremonies to her appreciation of 
his virtues. 

He was born an untitled citizen of an un- 
born nation; lived the greatest general and 
statesman in history; died the father of a 
free people. 

Well does Emerson’s definition of great- 
ness describe him: ‘‘I count him a great 
man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought 
into which other men rise with labor and 
difficulty; he has but to open his eyes to see 
things in a true light and in large relations, 
whilst they must make painful corrections 
and keep a vigilant eye on many sources of 
error. * * * He is great who is what he is 
from nature and who never reminds us of 
others.’’ He was in life too able a man not 
to know his own merit. Modesty was, how- 
ever, one of his prominent traits. When 
John Adams proposed his name to Congress 
as the commander of the American forces in 
the Revolution, Washington accepted the 
trust, and added: ‘‘I beg it may be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in this room that 
I this day declare with the utmost sincerity 
that I do not think myself equal to the 
command I am honored with.’’ 


NO DESIRE FOR POWER. 


What better evidence can be had of the 
absence of desire for power than the reply 
Washington gave in 1782 to some of the 
officers who proposed to confer upon him the 
title of king? ‘‘I am much at loss,’’ said 
he, ‘‘to conceive what part of my conduct 
could have given encouragement to an ad- 
dress which to me seems big with the great- 
est mischiefs that could befall my country;”’ 
adding, ‘‘ If I am not deceived in knowledge 
of myself, you could not have found a per- 
son to whom your schemes are more dis- 
agreeable.’’ 

Next to worship of deity comes hero wor- 
ship in its uplift. At all times peoples have 
loved to exalt and emulate the virtues of 
their heroes. Ina Republican government, 
where no limit is set to personal achieve- 
ment, such a monument as that displayed 
to-day is a national blessing. The man, his 
character, and his work are brought to the 
knowledge both of American youth and of 
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foreign-borti citizens. This visible evidence 
of national and lasting respect stimulates 
study and imitation of the hero’s virtues. 

The American of to-day evinces too little 
enthusiasm for Washington. To some he 
is a myth, an unreal man. Perhaps the 
very silence of Washington as to himself 
may be the cause. Well has McMaster 
said, ‘‘General Washington is known to us, 
and President Washington, but George 
Washington is an unknown man.’’ The 
enthusiasm of this occasion indicates that 
the lack of appreciation is more apparent 
than real. Hestill holds the affection of the 
people. While they know little of his in- 
nermost life, they know enough of his acts 
to be assured that he was a very man—with 
a man’s yiolence of temper, a man’s love of 
pleasure and of pageantry, a man’s dominat- 
ing will. Doubtless he had faults, but they 
were few, and the knowledge of them draws 
us nearer to him than the mere contempla- 
tion of his towering virtues. 

Time does not permit a review of the rela- 
tion that Washington had to this city of 
Philadelphia. No need to tell loyal Phila- 
delphians that Washington walked these 
streets and helped by his deeds to make 
Philadelphia the historic city of the nation. 
Nor can excuse be found for attempted de- 
scription of the face and form of the man in 
the presence of yonder bronze. Childless, 
he died the father of a people who even until 
this day delight to do honor to the states- 
man, the soldier, the man —the highest type 
of American citizenship. 


In presenting the monument to the city 
of Philadelphia, President Wayne said: 
Your Floner, Mayor of Philadelphia: 

I am instructed by the State Society of 
the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania to present 
through you to the city of Philadelphia this 
work, at last finished, after ninety years of 
preparation. 

his monument certainly finds a fitting 
place in the city where Washington spent 
many years of his official life—the city 
where was convened the first Continental 
Congress in Carpenter’s Hall, and where 
met in Independence Hall the framers of the 
immortal Declaration, and where it was 
promulgated—where also the Constitution 
of the United States was formulated in 1787 
and adopted—an instrument which has been 
pronounced among the most perfect of 
human productions for the government of 
man. 

You will accept this gift to preserve it in 
the beautiful Park of your great city as an 
object lesson to succeeding generations of 
the reverence and devotion which posterity 
pays to unselfish patriotism. 

Mayor Warwick accepted the monu- 
ment on behalf of the city in an eloquent 
address, which we should be glad to in- 
sert in these columns, but our space does 
not permit. 
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MORAL, LEPERS. 


T aregular meeting of the Cornell Fac- 

ulty two weeks ago two students were 
expelled from the University. While it 
is not an unusual occurrence that students 
have been dropped from the University 
register, the latest suspensions are now 
much discussed, and a feeling of antagon- 
ism has been aroused among a certain 
class of the students over the action of the 
Faculty. The two suspended students 
were dropped, not for poor scholarship, 
but for frequenting a house of ill-repute 
in the city. The house in question was 
the same in which Freshman Campbell 
recently chose a bride. One of the 
students is a member of the Junior Class, 
the other a Freshman, and the Faculty 
was severe upon the Junior, it being 
alleged that he had led his younger class- 
mate into bad ways. Since the recent 
disgrace of Freshman Campbell, certain 
members of the Faculty deemed it for the 
welfare of the University to restrain some 
of the undergraduates who have been 
going at a rapid pace. They reasoned 
wisely that any more such escapades as 
that of Campbell would injure the reputa- 
tion of the University. 

A number of the professors are leading. 
members of the Society for the Prevention. 
of Crime. This Society has a detective 
in its employ, and it therefore became a. 
very easy matter for frequenters of the: 
house in question to be detected. The: 
young men were called before a full meet- 
ing of the Faculty. They admitted the: 
visits, for it was useless to make denial.. 
Some of the students object to the action 
of the Faculty on the ground that Cornell 
is not a kindergarten or a seminary, but a: 
university, and the authorities are over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety in seek-- 
ing to learn of the private habits of the 
students. They say that it is against the 
principles of a university in the broad 
sense of the word; that a student ‘is 
responsible to the university authorities 
as a student only, and not at all as a 
private individual. 

The Faculty has done right. Get rid 
of these moral lepers if possible, just as 
promptly as if they were pickpockets or 
burglars, or any other of the like criminal 
gentry. They are cancer spots, centres 
of moral rottenness. Who would send a 
son to a college or university known to 
be a moral pest-house, such as fellows 
like these would make it? 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


THE following named persons have 
been appointed trustees to represent the 
State for the full term of three years from 
the first Monday in May, 1897. 


Kutztown.—Daniel H. Schweyer, 
Lewis B. Butz, Kutztown. 

Bloomsburg.—Chas. W. Miller and C. C. 
Peacock, Bloomsburg. 

Lock Haven.—R. Armstrong and S. M. 
McCormick, Lock Haven. 

Clarion.—W. I. Reed and J. W. Green- 
land, Clarion. 

Millersville.—O. T. Huebener, Lancaster, 
and John S. Mann, Columbia. 

Indiana.—James B. Hammond, Bolivar 
and W. J. Mitchell, Indiana. 

Slippery Rock.—Wm. J. East, Vanport, 
Beaver County, and H. I. Gourley, Pitts- 


—_. 
dinboro.—M. S. Gillespie, Edinboro, and 
L. A. Marcy, Cambridgeboro. 
California.—J. B: Finley, Monongahela, 
and J. A. Berkey, Somerset. 
Shippensburg. — H. - C. Greenawalt, 
nny and H. R. Hawk, Shippens- 
urg. 
Mr. M. J. Lennox, of Allentown, is ap- 
inted for one year to fill a vacany in the 
utztown Board. 


and 


<i 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Moore: At the regular 
‘monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Rev. J. H. Bausman, who has spent 
several months visiting places of special 
interest in Europe, gave a very interesting 


italk on ‘‘ Naples and Vesuvius.’’ An edu- 
cational meeting was held at Fallston. Ad- 
‘dresses were made by Dr. W. P. Johnston, 
president of Grove College, Rev. Kidd, 
Prof. Boak, of Beaver Falls schools, and 
Prof. J. B. Richey, of New Brighton. A 
large number of patrons were present. 
BERKS—Supt. Rapp: We have prepared a 
tiree-grade organization of the rural school 
.and will present it to the various Boards for 
their adoption after their organization in 
_June. It doesnot describe an undeviating line 
—a straight furrow, in which teacher and 
spupil must walk Indian file. What the one- 
teacher school demands is not only a flexi- 
‘ble and adjustable classification, but also a 
flexible course of study. The rural school 
will not bear a perfect organization. Wedo 
mot believe in courses of study, prescrib- 
sing minutely the work to be done in each 
‘branch, b the quarter, the month, and the 
~week. edo not believe in a system of 
monthly written examinations, in order to 
gauge the pupil’s proficiency and express it 
in per cents. This makes school work 
mechanical, and reduces teachers to mere 
machines; pupils may thus too often acquire 
tthe form merely, and not the substance. 
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BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The country and 
most of the borough schools have closed. 
Educational meetings were regularly held in 
a number of districts with good results. 
The citizens of Bellwood and Martinsburg 
may justly feel honored by the high stand- 
ard attained by the graduating classes of 
their schools. Both classes are above the 
average in maturity of age and scholastic 
merit. Normal classes now in progress will 
be conducted for a term. of eight weeks at 
Martinsburg and Roaring Spring. Each - 
school is well attended. A large number of 
our teachers are attending school at Lock 
Haven and other Normal Schools of the 
State. This effort to better equip themselves 
for their work means an upward tendency in 
the work of the schools. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Summer schools 
have been opened at different points in the 
county to meet the demands of the young 
people not able to attend school away from 
home. Examinations for graduation from 
the common schools have been held at 
Ebensburg, Cresson, Barnesboro, Elton, 
Carrolltown, Gallitzin, Loretto, Morrell- 
ville, Glasgow, Roxbury, Lilly, and Wil- 
more—one still to be held at Coopersdale. 
There were 114 applicants, of which number 
about one-half came up to the required 
standard. The course of study is prompt- 
ing more thorough work, and keeping the 
young people in school longer. 

CHESTER—Supt. Bye: Two excellent local 
institutes were held this month, one at West 
Grove, the other at Parkesburg. The in- 
structors were all of high grade. The at- 
tendance was nearly always equal to, and 
often greater than, the capacity of the re- 
spective halls. The exhibition of school- 
room work at West Grove was very fine, the 
drawing from the Chatham school, taught 
by the Misses Armstrong and Coates, reveal- 
ing both talent and skill. The net proceeds 
were devoted to the respective school libra- 
ries. The meetings were marked by free 
and full discussions, many not on the pro- 
gramme taking part. The directors gave 
assistance throughout, both in manage- 
ment and on the programme. Conspicuous 
among these were Messrs. Ewing, Conard, 
and Criswell of West Grove, and Messrs. 
John Dunn and T. K. McDowell, of Parkes- 
burg. The regular semi-annual meeting of 
the County Directors’ Association was held 
February 22, in the auditorium of the West 
Chester State Normal School. Owing to 
the inclement weather there was not a large 
attendance, but the meeting was earnest and 
profitable. Not the least enjoyable part of 
the day’s events was the excellent dinner in 
the school dining room to which the direct- 
ors were invited hy the Trustees through 
the Principal, Dr. G. M. Philips. Mr. J. H. 
Jackson, of West Grove, has again proved his 
interest in the cause of public education b 
the gift of a cabinet of minerals to the public 
schools of his borough. West Grove, 
through the energy of its principal, Geo. 
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W. Brindle, and the zeal and public spirit 
of its citizens, has one of the most thor- 
oughly equipped schools in the county. 
This is the second cabinet of minerals it has 
received during the current year, which 
with its valuable library adds to the power 
and working capacity of the school. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: Classes were 
graduated from the Houtzdale and Clearfield 
high schools at the close of the term. Arbor 
Day was observed in many places in the 
county. The schools of Clearfield borough 
deserve special mention,.as the entire day 
was devoted to appropriate exercises and the 
planting of eighty-four trees in the different 
school yards. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: One exami- 
nation was held in Upper Allen township 
to ascertain the number of pupils prepared 
to enter the proposed High School in that 
township. Hon.S. M. Wherry has, through 
the columns of the press, given a scathing 
rebuke to the teachers and directors of 
Southampton township. The attention of 
the people is being drawn to the condition 
of our schools as never before. A demand 
_for better schools and better teachers is 

growing. We hope, through the present 
agitation, to lift our schools out of the rut 
into which they have fallen and place them 
on a good working basis. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The teachers of the 
county have organized an educational asso- 
ciation, with the county superintendent as 
president. The first convention was held 
at Johnsonburg, April 30-May 1, with a 
lecture on the evening of April 30. Over 
one hundred teachers and several directors 
and citizens were in attendance. The pro- 
fessional spirit exhibited was very com- 
mendable. The meeting has made a good 
impression in the county, and the organiz- 
ation was made permanent. The schools 
are now closing, and, on the whole, it has 
been a year of advancement with us. Bene- 
zette, St. Mary’s and Wilcox each graduates 
a class of six to ten pupils who have com- 
pleted the course of a year above common 
branches. Twenty-four local institutes 
were held during the year in ten of thirteen 
districts. The superintendent was present 
at all but two of these meetings, and has 
made his second round of visits to all the 
districts in the county. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: More teachers 
entered State Normal schools this spring 
than ever before. Local Normals are in ses- 
sion at Néw Haven, Ohiopyle, Dunbar, 
Dawson, Smithfield, Ruble, Fairchance, 
Gibson, Everson, Normalville, Fayette City, 
New Salem, Masontown, Merrittstown and 
Markleysburg. Arbor day was appropri- 
ately observed in the Bridgeport schools, 
April 23d. Trees were planted and there 
was a good literary programme. 

InDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The Homer 
City schools graduated a class of eight. The 
programme was rendered in a manner cred- 
itable to both teachers and pupils. Our 
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State Normal School, under the efficient 
management of Dr. Waller, is adding to its 
already enviable reputation. It is full to 
overflowing with students. Arbor Day was 
appropriately observed. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick : The work of 
school visitation is ended forthis year. All 
of our 286 schools, with the exception of 
seven, were visited—a few of them twice. 
Examinations for common school diplomas 
were held at different points in the county. 
This work was done by committees, with 
the assistance of the superintendent. Sixty- 
two applicants were examined, of whom 
twenty-four were recommended. 

JunraTa—Supt. Marshall: Many of our 
teachers are availing themselves of the edu- 
cational advantages offered in our own 
county by the Tuscarora and Mifflin Acade- 
mies, whilst others are attending the spring 
term of one or other of the State Normal 
Schools. The advanced pupils of the rural 
districts, whose parents can afford it, are 
now attending our academies and select 
schools. This is commendable. But why 
not have a longer free school term, and thus 
offer greater educational advantages to all? 
The rate levied for school purposes is lower 
than any of the other tax rates of the county, 
and we find tiat of the sixty-six counties of 
the State, Juniata stands sixty-second in the 
— length of the school term. ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, these things ought not so to be.’”’ Ex- 
aminations were held in the Thompsontown 
and Susquehanna schools. Seven appli- 
cants were examined, of whom two reached 
the required standard. Our borough schools 
are now busy with the final examinations 
and preparations for commencement. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In response 
to my Arbor Day circular, twenty-six teach- 
ers have reported improvements made on 
the school grounds. Two hundred and 
sixty-eight trees (chiefly maple) were 
planted; rose bushes, lilacs and other 
shrubs were set, and in several places 
flower-beds were made. Special mention is 
made of the work done in the following dis- 
tricts: South Abington 75 trees, Old Forge 
58 trees, Greenfield 31, Scott 28, Newton 20, 
Roaring Brook 16, Madison 15, and Elm- 
hurst 10. In most cases, directors, patrons, 
teachers and pupils united in this work. 
We hope that the time is near at hand when 
unfenced, untidy, unsightly school grounds~ 
will be a thing of the past.. Many of these 
grounds, where no trees were planted this 
year, are neatly fenced and well supplied 
with thrifty shade trees. A half-day was 
spent at the Scranton City Institute; alsoa 
half day at the Local Institute held at Oly- 
phant, at which about fifty teachers were 
present. An excellent paper on Mensura- 
tion was read by Principal M. U. Cum- 
mings, and Principal M. J. Lloyd explained 
his method of teaching the muscular move- 
ment in spew re,» He regards the vertical 
script as a strictly finger-movement writing, 


and hence impracticable where rapid execu- 
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tion is desired. This seems to be the opin- 
ion of most business college men. On April 
14th, preliminary examinations in the com- 
mon branches were given; about 135 candi- 
dates for the final examination have been 
reported. Hitherto this examination has 
been held in Scranton; but on account of 
the number of candidates this year, it will 
be held in four places, viz.: at Moscow, May 
15th; at Waverly, June 5th; at Archbald, 
June 12th; and at Taylor, June roth. Those 
who already hold the common school di- 
ploma will be examined in algebra, civil 
government, physical geography and gen- 
eral history. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Our schools 
are doing their work upon broader lines 
every succeeding year. ‘here is a little of 
the world of nature and of general literature 
to be found in our school rooms in ever- 
growing proportion. It is not an unusual 
thing to find several experiments in seed- 
growing, a variety of thrifty young plants 
in pots and baskets, a cabinet of animals, 
beetles and cocoons, and a small aquarium. 
Several of the rural schools have a fine col- 
lection of native birds mounted and taste- 
fully arranged in a cabinet. The pupils are 
thus given an impulse to become acquainted 
with the beanty and the life of nature around 
home. Through incidental talks in connec- 
tion with the lessons of the day, a taste is 
formed to study trees, rocks, soil, weather, 
and to ask questions touching natural phe- 
nomena. ,A few schools kept a ‘‘ School 
Diary,’’ in which the pupils themselves re- 
corded the daily happenings in the school. 
Care was taken in making the entries with 
dates and signatures. This little journal, 
or ‘‘log of the school,’’ proved not only 
very interesting to the young people, but 
afforded an excellent opportunity to test 
their knowledge of words and composition. 
Weather bulletins, news bulletins, and a 
record of the observations of bird-life, their 
nesting-place and times of leaving us, were 
kept. Dictionaries have been very gener- 
ally and freely supplied by the School 
Boards. Journals; expressly published for 
schools, are on file in nearly all ourschools. 
The library of general literature numbers 
over 2000 volumes in the schools of the 
county. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp : Two of our direc- 
tors have recently died—John Thomas, of 
Hokendauqua, and Oliver Krum, of Wash- 
ington. Both of them were much interested 
in our public schools, and their death is a 

reat loss. Mr. Thomas was in the school 

ard of Hokendauqua from the time it be- 
came a separate school district, and did 
more for the schools of his district than any 
other man. The newly erected Lincoln 
school building at Catasauqua has been 
formally dedicated. The principal address 
was made by Prof. E. L. Kemp, of the East 
Stroudsburg Normal School. Remarks were 
made by Supt. Rupp and Burgess C. D. W. 
Bower. The building was erected by con- 
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tract by James Nagle & Son, of Allentown, 
after plans made by P. Rudrauff and Ben. 
Davey, Jr., school architects, at Wilkesbarre, 
It is a model modern edifice in every respect, 
all its appointments and conveniences being 
bs to date. It is a ten-room edifice, built 
of red brick, laid in with red mortar, brown- 
stone trimmings, two stories high, with a 
spacious assembly room on the attic story. 
The foundation is a base of brownstone, 94 
by 77% feet. Each floor contains five school- 
rooms, 23 by 31 feet, with 12 feet ceiling, 
each capable of seating fifty scholars. To 
each department is a cloak room, 8 by 28 
feet. Each room has teachers’ and supply 
closets. At the base of the slate boards are 
Bowron patent chalk troughs, from which 
all falling dust is removed by suction, keep- 
ing the room entirely clear from such refuse. 
The ventilation and heating apparatus is 
the Smead-Wills system, the heat and cold 
air being received through overhead regis- 
ters, and the vitiated atmosphere driven 
from the rooms by registers near the floor. 
Throughout the building are wires and 
speaking tubes leading to the room of the 
principal, who is thus placed in communi- 
cation with and can direct the ten schools, 
and call the janitor, without leaving his 
room. A large electric gong, on the front 
of the building, calls and dismisses the 
scholars and announces recess. There are 
four furnaces in the basement. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our usual sum- 
mer normal will oe ow the last Monday in 
June, to continue three weeks. Instead of 
being conducted as hitherto by the superin- 
tendent, the entire control of it will be in 
the hands of Prof. W. M. Benson, of Hunt- 
ingdon. In conjunction with Rev. Cress- 
man, I served on a committee appointed by 
the School Board of Lewistown, to examine 
the graduating class of their high school. 
Most of the class, ten in number, did good 
work. Map peddlers are plenty. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Most of the 
schools have closed and many of the teach- 
ers have gone to the Normal Schools. 
Several teachers resigned before the close of 
the term and entered the Normal to prepare 
for the junior final examination. num- 
‘ber of buildings will be erected this summer. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : The 
new two-story brick building recently built 
in Coal township is now occupied. It was 
erected with special care as to light, heat 
and ventilation, and is among the best in 
the county. About 250 pupils attended the 
central examinations that were held for 
country districts. The closing time for six- 
month terms is very irregular, ranging from 
March 20 to April 10. In the same county 
six-month terms should have a uniform 
time for opening in the fall—say the last 
Monday in September. The attendance in 
country schools in session beyond the first 
of April becomes very seriously affected. 
More uniformity in the time of beginning 
and ending would materially aid in the gen- 
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eral management of school work. Nearly 
all teachers’ annual grade sheets and statis- 
tical reports are on file. To the question, 
What has been the greatest hindrance to 
progress in your school? the following 
answers are most common: Lack of interest 
on the pert of parents, irregular attendance, 
and sickness. Bell’s Tunnel school site in 
Mt. Carmel township, had to be abandoned 
because of the caving-in of the ground in 
the immediate vicinity. The school was 
transferred to another building about one- 
half mile distant. 

SCHUYLKILL— Supt. Weiss: Two very 
successful local institutes were held, one at 
Hegins and one at Donaldson. The large 
rooms in which they were held were packed, 
and many were turned away for want of 
room. The class-drills by teachers were 
very interesting. The teachers of the dis- 
tricts favored the institute with instructive 
talks and e8says. The exhibition of school- 
work was excellent. Dr. Horne and Prof. 
Deatrick assisted as evening lecturers and 
day instructors. On February 22, Porter 
township had very interesting exercises in 
the dedication of two new school buildings, 
a four-room township High School at 
Reimet City, and a two-room building at 
Reimerton. Both buildings are heated and 
ventilated by the Smead- Wills system. They 
are supplied with modern furniture and 
finely finished in every respect. The dedi- 
catory exercises were in charge of Jr. O. U. 
A. M. and P. O. S. of A. Addresses were 
made by Messrs. Jenkins and Rickert, mem- 
bers of the School Board, Prof. G. W. 


Channell, and County Superintendent G.° 


W. Weiss. On April 3, the new Girard 
School building at Girardville, one of the 
handsomest in the county, was formally 
opened and dedicated. Major E. C. 
Wagner, president of the School Board, 
accepted the keys from the architect in a 
stirring speech. He was followed by the 
principal, Col. P. H. Monaghan, and Chief 
Burgess Mattress. Camp No. 125 P.O. S. 
of A., and Camp 92 P. O. of T. A. presented 
flags, which were accepted for the school 
district by Rev. T. M. Bateman in an 
eloquent address. Stirring speeches were 
delivered by County Supt. Weiss and Gen. 
Wagner. The Girardville band and a local 
choir furnished excellent music. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Most of the 
schools have closed. During the month 
three High School examinations were held 
—in Rockwood, in Berlin, and in Meyers- 
dale. The Somerset borough school board 
is contemplating an addition to one of the 
school buildings, that would make the 
dimensions of the completed structure 110 
by 60 feet. 

SULLIVAN—Supt,. Meylert: The eighth an- 
nual commencement of the Forksville High 
School was held April 16th. After the ex- 
Tcises a very enjoyable re-union with ban- 
uet was held by the alumni. Thirty-five 
udents have now completed the course of 
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study at this school. In general, the year’s 
work has been unusually successful. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Moxley: A Count 
Teachers’ Association has been organized. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a 
uniform course of study for the county. 
The educational outlook is very encourag- 
ing. The,teachers are loyal and enthusi- 
astic. The uniform examination for gradu- 
ation is proving a success. 

TroGa—Supt. Raesly: The country schools 
are closing. It is evident that the rural 
schools are not graded as carefully as they 
should be. Too much time is wasted in 
taking pupils over the same ground care- 
lessly year after year. A graded course of 
study is used, but many of our teachers are 
lacking in the requisite training for their 
work. Directors should endeavor to retain 
successful teachers in the same school for 
more than one term; a school cannot be 
well graded in one or two terms, and very 
often the succeeding teachers fail to carry 
out what was done in this direction by their 

redecessors. Local Institutes have been 

eld in nearly all the districts in the county. 
A marked feature of these meetings has 
been the large attendance of patrons and 
the interest they have shown in the discus- 
sions. The majority of the teachers have 
been pursuing a course in professional read- 
ing, and in many of the local institutes this 
reading was reviewed and formed the basis 
for the discussions. The question of town- 
ship high schools is creating a good deal of 
interest in several of our districts, and is 
looked upon as one of the most popular 
moves in the common school system. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools 
have nearly all closed. The work done by 
the teachers has, in the main, been very 
good. A number of examinations for com- 
mon school graduates have been held. 
Eight candidates presented themselves be- 
fore the permanent certificate committee for 
examination, some for additional branches. 
The examination was thorough and well 
sustained. Exercises were held in some of 
the schools on Arbor Day. Many citizens, 
as well as the County Superintendent, took 
part. The programme consisted of recita- 
tions, readings and remarks. Many trees 
and shrubs were planted. The schools of 
Mifflinburg, under the excellent manage- . 
ment of Prof. C. R. Neff, closed with exer- 
cises of the middle year appropriate to the 
occasion. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. ‘Hall: I am _ fre- 
quently delighted in meeting directors who 
are full of school-work and educational 
ideas. Roscoe had acalled meeting of her 
people to talk over the need of better build- 
ings. The directors have purchased an acre 


of ground near the centre of the town for 
school purposes, and as a result of the con- 
ference with the citizens they were in- 
structed to take steps toward the erection of 
a new building, that is to be spacious in its 
accommodations as well as modern in its 
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style and equipment. I have attended the 
closing of quite a number of schools, where 
the exhibit of work by the children, as well 
as the exercises, was highly commendable. 
The examinations for common _ school 
graduates were held April 3, at thirty-three 
different places in the county. 187 appli- 
cants tried the examination, 125 of whom 
received diplomas. In a general way the 
manuscript work was good ; but there is a 
pressing need on the part of teachers to give 
the aesthetic side of education more atten- 
tion. There is too much book teaching. 
It is as necessary to educate the hand to do, 
as the tongue to speak. In both doing and 
speaking the mind must be conscious of the 
beautiful. Where this is wanting, the work 
has not been done bya true teacher. While 
our teachers have done well, there is a lack 
of professional competency that needs badly 
to be remedied. 

WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: It is a matter of 
regret that not more of our rural districts 
have at least a seven-months term; most of 
them could afford it. Many teachers have 
done excellent work during the winter; 
but we still have too large a proportion of 
indifferent and lazy teachers. Three failures 
have been reported. These were due to poor 
judgment on the teacher’s part and unwise 
opposition on the part of parents. Three 
district institutes were held during the 
month. All were well attended; much 
interest was manifested; and a stronger 
public school sentiment was aroused. The 
township high school question is interest- 
ing the people in many districts, and sev- 
eral of these schools will be established 
before the next school year begins. The 
district institutes were a new feature in this 
county, but the teachers and directors 
cheerfully responded with excellent papers, 
discussions, and class drills, and the work 
will be continued next year. The last insti- 
tute of the season was recently held at 
Honesdale. About sixty teachers and di- 
rectors attended. The following subjects 
were discussed: value of music, drawing, 
the teacher out of school, discipline, neces- 
sary apparatus, teaching as a profession, 
spelling, moral training, primary number 
work, Is the result of writing satisfactory ? 
proposed state text-book law, and language. 
Intheevening Mr. William Swoope lectured 
on ‘‘A Right to Kick.’’ Many teachers are 
attending normal schools and training 
classes. The great need of the county is 
better prepared teachers. 

Wyominc—Supt. Jarvis: An entertain- 
ment by the schools of Misses Ethel and Inez 
Brown, of Nicholson and Lemon townships, 
was held recently. Much local interest was 
manifested. In the first elocutionary prize 
contest of the Tunkhannock high school, 
Miss Hoadly carried off the first prize, Miss 
Billings second, and Miss Leighton received 
honorable mention. The subject of elocu- 
tion is not made as prominent as it should 
be in our schools, and Prof. Moreland has 
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touched a chord that will be likely to vibrate 
to the interests of his school and of the com- 
munity. We believe that the great majority 
of our teachers are desirous to improve and 
do good work. The attendance has, on the 
whole, been as good as could be expected. 
The energetic and progressive members of 
the Windham township school board met 
recently and resolved to add the seventh 
month of school, which is now being taught. 
This board also abolished “Boar ing 
around’’ at the beginning of the school 
year ; the same has been done by the direc- 
tors of Overfield township, who are now 
talking of lengthening their school term for 
the coming year. Five of our teachers have 
entered the Normal Schools at Mansfield 
and East Stroudsburg. A teachers’ class, 
under the management of Prof. David 
Wiant, assisted by Miss Eva Dintinger, 
teachers of the Beaumont school, has just 
been organized. The term will continue six 
weeks, and several who expect to take the 
examinations for teachers’ certificates will 
attend. I think a most serious mistake is 
made by paying poorly qualified and inex- 
perienced teachers the same amount of com- 
pensation as those who are experienced and 
well qualified. The directors and citizens 
of Braintrim and Forkston townships are 
discussing the question of establishing 
township high schools. The points in 
mind for the location of such schools are 
Laceyville and Forkston. These are com- 
munities in which there are many children 
and young people who would be greatly 


. benefited by such provision in their behalf. 


Success to all such efforts as shall tend to- 
ward advancing the school facilities of our 
boys and girls! 


BETHLEHEM—Supt. During 


Twitmyer: 
the month we held in all ourschools what is 
to be known hereafter as ‘‘ Mothers’ Day.”’ 
The school rooms were all nicely decorated 
with flags, flowers, potted plants, pictures 


and draperies. The exercises consisted of 
recitations, essays, orations, conversations, 
and talks by the children, and music—all 
bearing upon home and mother. The teach- 
ers made short addresses to the mothers, of 


- whom there were neerly 600 in attendance. 


It was difficult to tell who were the happiest 
—the children or the mothers. These exerci- 
ses were the direct outgrowth of and conclu- 
sion to the ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings’’ held dur- 
ing the year. These meetings have been the 
means of awakening a greater interest in our 
schools, and have secured for us a remarka- 
ble co-operation of the homes; they have 
also served in a measure to correlate the ed- 
ucational forces of our commnnity, and, as 
the home is the one central force in all edu- 
cational work, it is of the utmost inipor- 
tance to have its co-operation and sympa- 
thy. The mothers can do much fo help 
improve the schools, and they are doing 
nobly in Bethlehem. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: At the last 
regular meeting of the Board it was decided 
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not to employ any teacher whose certificate 
averaged less than 2%, and to employ no 
one to teach above the fourth grade who 
does not hold a professional certificate or its 
equivalent. 

HazLE Townsuip (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Mulhall: Arbor Day was observed by the 
Drifton schools. A number of trees were 
planted and an interesting programme ren- 
dered. Much praise is due Mrs. Eckley B. 
Coxe, who was present in person and had 
workmen do the planting. Mrs. Coxe also 
delivered an address appropriate to the occa- 
sion. This has been the first regular ob- 
servance of Arbor Day in the township, and 
it is hoped that the custom will extend to 
other districts, and that the boys and girls 
will acquire a love for trees and shrubbery, 
and learn to know something of their value 
and usefulness. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: In one of 
the lowest primary grades, owing to the 
crowded condition of that room, we have 
found it necessary to have one-half of the 
school attend in the morning and the other 
half in the afternoon. We have learned 
from this trial of the half-day session that 
pupils cannot learn as much, or be caused to 
learn as much, in a half day as in a whole 
day. The reason I state this is because some 
have held that, with primary pupils, as 
much work is accomplished in half-day ses- 
sions as in the whole day’s attendance. Our 
Board of Directors is preparing to obviate 
this difficulty by the erection of a new high 
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school building, the plans of which have . 
already been adopted, and the specifications | 


of the same are being submitted for bids. ' 


Attention is given to science work, espe- 
cially toelementary botany. We hope in our 
observance of Arbor Day to embody in our 
programme selections pertaining to birds. 
The general work of the schools is, we be- 
lieve, on the up-grade. Each to-morrow 
finds the pupils in the possession of more 
power than to-day. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: Arbor Day 
was observed in all our schools, and twelve 
trees were planted. 

NEw CaAstLE—Supt. Canon: A fine new 
school building has just been completed on 
Highland avenue, Second Ward. It con- 
tains ten large, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
school rooms. It also contains ample 
cloak rooms, teachers’ rooms, library and 
janitor’s room. On the third floor is a large 
hall, 42x48. Exterior of building is classic 
architecture, built of buff pressed brick, 
terra-cotta, and brownstone, and is sur- 
mounted with a round cupola. The build- 
ing is heated by indirect steam, fan system, 
and has the flush system of closets. The 


superstructure cost $34,367, steam heating 
£3.167, automatic heat regulation $595, 
lack-boards $398, closets $570, building 
lot, $2,800, making the entire cost $41,897. 
NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Appropri- 
ate Arbor Day exercises were held in all our 
schools. 


Trees, flowers and shrubs were 


| 
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planted. Seeds were planted in boxes in 
the school-rooms, showing the manner of 
planting, and later to illustrate early stages 
of growth, etc. In the High School not 
only was Arbor Day observed, but part of 
every day of the week was given to exercises 
bearing upon vegetation, its growth, uses, 
and manner of cultivation. The day has 
lost none of its interest with us. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Arbor Day was 
appropriately observed. The pupils of our 
High School gave a musical entertainment 
April 27th, which was enjoyed by a large 
and appreciative audience, and netted a fine 
sum for our library fund. The excellent - 
programme and its careful rendering reflect 
much credit upon our efficient principal and 
those who so ably assisted him. 

SouTH CHESTER—Supt. Hockenberry : 
The effort to have pupils of the High and 
Grammar schools do more reading from 
well chosen books has not been unsuccess- 
ful. There has been more reading of this 
character done this year than in any two 
previous years. The greatest interest has 
been aroused by the recent handsome and 
valuable addition of books. 

SouTH Easton—Supt. La Barre: Arbor 
Day was fittingly observed by all the 
schools. Whilst no trees were planted; for 
lack of space, interesting talks were given 
to the pupils by the teachers, and the pupils 
poten heartily into the exercises 

SUNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: The new 
school building will be one of the most com- 
plete in this part of the State. The new 
school board, to be organized on the first 
Monday in June, will number twenty-seven 


i members. 





WEST CHESTER—Supt. Jones: Arbor Day 
was observed in all the schools. The Senior 
class of the High School planted a linden 
tree on the school lawn. The Forestry 
Association of the schools passed resolutions 
expressing the gratification of the members 
at the favor with which the forestry bills are 
regarded in the State Legislature. 

Messrs. S. M. Horstick, of Palmyra, Leb- 
anon county, and J. Thornton Emrey, of 
Honeybrook, Chester county, both members 
of the Senior class in the West Chester State 
Normal School, took the recent teachers’ 
examinations in Philadelphia. Mr. Hor- 
stick received a principal’s trial certificate, 
and Mr. Emrey an assistant’s trial certifi- 
cate, there being but five of the former and 
seven of the latter granted in all. Two of 
the other successful candidates for princi- 
pals’ trial certificates are also graduates of 
the West Chester State Normal School, 
namely, Mr. A. J. Emrey, of West Consho- 
hocken, and Miles L. Emrey, of Down- 
ingtown. Mr. Eugene A. Heilman, who 
graduated at West Chester two years ago, 
and has since been teaching in Philadelphia, 
passed his final examinations and received 


a euperyisiss Sues certificate. This 
speaks well for the scholarship at West 
Chester. 
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There is no mere earthly immortality I envy so 
much as the poet’s. If your name is to live at all, it 
is so much more to have it live in people’s hearts than 
only in their brains! I don’t know that one’s eyes fill 
with tears when he thinks of the famous inventor of 
logarithms; but a song of Burns’ or a hymn of Charles 
Wesley’s goes straight to your heart, and you can’t 
help loving both of them, the sinner as well as the 
saint. The works of other men live, but their person- 
ality dies out of their labors; the poet who reproduces 
himself in his creation, as no other artist does or can, 
goes down to posterity with his personality blended 
with whatever is imperishable in his song.—Ho/mes. 
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In its physical effects alone music is worth far more 
than all it costs in the pupil’s study or teaching force, 
in its influence upon mental and physical health, and 
the resultant energy of effort to grasp and master the 
daily tasks assigned. The earnest efforts to give forth 
school songs with spirit and emphasis quickens the 
brain, expands the lungs, vitalizes the blood, quiets ner- 
vous irritability, chases aw ay the blues, and warms up 
the whole human organism into the best condition and 
the happiest mood for the exercises of the day. Thus 
more work, and better work, can be done in six hours 
by the wide-awake teacher with music as an auxiliary 
to his work than in twelve hours without it— Aickok. 
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# Tenor. 


W. J. Wermore. 
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1. Come, boys, and sound your A, 
2. We’ll sing of days gone by, 


Fan and Kate chime in. 
i - dols_ o- ver- thrown. 


The Bass and Tenor 
If life may darkly 


While Jane shall join our — 
Of friendsthat ear-ly die, 


Breathe o’er the song a - gain, When 
Joy’s ro- ses cease to bloom, Hope’s 
fie. 





light, 
seem, 


Cuorus, 


Tre - bles both u - nite To join the joy - ous strain. Then come, boys, sound your A, Come, Basso, 
cheering, glowing beam Shines brightly thro’ the gloom. Then come, boys, sound your A, Come, Basso, 


let’s beyin, While Jane shall join our lay, And Fan and Kate chime in, 
a. 
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unprecedented for their success. 
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The Natural Elementary Geography differs in many respects from 
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modern, Experienced teachers. Equality insex. For Lect- 
ure Card and Announcemefit address J. R. COBB, M. D., 


atts Couage Grove Ave. Chiesge. 6” | MILLERSVILLE, PA 


Blank Order Book | E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


On Treasurer of School District. “s : woe 
Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin 
Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left | Monday, March 29, 1897. Fall and Winter session 


ree ndred Orders, $2.00. | of 28 weeks will begin Monday, August 30, 1897. 
unar ers, $2.00. ' 





For catalogue and full particulars address the Prin- 
In response to inquines from school Officers for a cipal. 

Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with ‘ 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 

Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- © SUMMER SCHOOL. 
a ake bllewinn ie readily be de- | For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. M. OHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 







































IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








CONSTRUCTED ON 
A NEW PLAN 


A NEW SERIES OF 
READING BOOKS 


SCHOOL READING 
mony poors BY (GRADS 


By JAMES BALDWIN, PH:D., 


EDITOR OF “ HARPER’S READERS.”” AUTHOR OF “OLD GREEK STORIES,” 
“OLD STORIES OF THE EAST,’ *“*THE BOOK LOVER.” 


HE PUBLISHERS take great pleasure in announcing this 

4% new and important series, which has been in preparation 

for a long time, and which, it is believed, possesses 

many original features that will at once meet with the hearty 

approval of the best students of education. In method and in 

subject matter, as well as in artistic and mechanical execution, 
these readers will estabish an ideal standard. 


Equally well Adapted for City and Country Schools 


Baldwin’s Reading by Grades will be bound in eight parts, 
or volumes—one for each year below the high school—this 
division being peculiarly well adapted to village or city graded 
schools. The series will also be bound in five parts, or vol- 
umes, this number of books having been found by experience 
to be best adapted to country or ungraded schools. 


Correspondence invited. Specimen pages will soon be ready. The 
complete series will be issued early in the summer. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





















HIGH-GLASS CEMETERY WORK. 


Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in al! parts of the United States and Canada, also for 


designs and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, QUINCY, MASS., U.S. A. 


There is the strength which fails not 
in the monument here pictured. 

And along with the strength goes not 
a little of real artistic merit. 

Such a memorial, therefore, is at once 
a thing of substance and of beauty. 

All our work is unique in character, 
being from designs by Our Own artists 





and sculptors. 

Our price is not necessarily the low- 
est, but we guarantee our figures to be 
very low for the exclusively first- 
quality work which we do. 

We 
Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, 
and, as we sell direct to consum- 


manuiacture from 


Westerly, 


ers, we save the latter all middle 
men's profits 

All oui uaranteed, no- 
charge being made if not strictly 


according to contract. 


work is 


It must not be supposed that the 
ons which we publish with 
ements represent, nec- 

most admirable de- 

e fact is that those we 

ended chiefly as sug- 

e gladly send chx ice 

n application 
n want of high-class 


ver, ¢ 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The thiry-eighth annual course of lecture in this institution 
will commence September 14, 1897. _ New college building, ele- 
vators, restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories Everything 
modern. Experienced teachers. Equality insex. For Lect- 
ure Card and Announcement address J. KR. COBB, M. D., 
2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


| Established 1855. 

FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
| MILLERSVILLE, PA. 

E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


Spring and Summer session of 14 
Monday, March 29, 1397. 


of 28 weeks will begin Monday, August 30, 1897. 


weeks will begin 
Fall and Winter session 


For catalogue and full particulars address the Prin- 


cipal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY | 
SYMMEK SCHOOL. 
For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, 





























American Book Company 
NEWEST BOOKS 


Crosby’s Little Book for Little 
Folks - - ; - .30 


First steps in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
color, music, etc. The most delightful book ever 
published for children in the kindergarten and pri 
mary grades. Full page colored pictures in the | 
style of lithography. Clever outline drawings simple 
enough for the children to copy. Exercises in verti 
cal penmanship. Juvenile songs set to simplest music 
Educative in every sense, the work is also. spirited 
and entertaining. There is not a dul! page in the 
book. Teachers find it a valuable aid in primary 
work, full of bright ideas and helpful suggestions. 
Children are delighted with it. 


Eclectic System of Industrial, 
Free Hand and Mechanical 
Drawing, Revised 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3, per dozen 


est 


Nos. 4 and §, per dozen . 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8, per dozen . Pag 2.cO 

The publication of this series makes the successful 
teaching of drawing practicable in those schools where 
expense has hitherto been an insurmountable obstacle. 
The system is simple, practical, inexpensive, easy to 
teach, and productive of the best results. Being com- 
plete in eight moderate-priced books this is all the 
expense aitending its use. No special instructor is 
required. No costly apparatus or material. Sim] 
directions given in each book are sufficient to enable 
the regular graide teacher to conduct classes in draw 
ing successfully. The drawing taught is not merely 
ornamental, it is thoroughly practical and useful; the 
three divisions of drawing—constructive, representa- 
tive, decorative—are presented collaterally, and the 
industrial idea pervades the whole s;siem, skillfully 
developing those faculties which are necessary to the 
good artisan. Those wishing to teach drawing effect- 
ively at the smallest cost should use the Eclectic 
System. 


Pana’s Plants and 
ren si - 


**Plants and Their Children is as nice as all the nice thi 
had heard about it, and to my astonishment I found 
reading it till the last page was turned. Ifa ‘“‘grown-up”’ would 
be so interested, surely the children will greatly enjoy 
shall commend it to my students in the work that may com: 
them as nature-study teachers. C. M. Curry, State Normal 
and Training School, Cortland, N. Y 


Eclectic School Readings 


Published in response to a demand for new and 
good supplementary reading in collateral branches in 
primary and grammar grades. Charming literary 
style ; instructive entertaining matter; profuse artistic 
illustration ; handsome cloth bindings. Now ready 

LANE’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. .. . 

BALDWIN’S FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES 

BALDWIN’s OLD GREEK STORIEs . 


Their Child- 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


BALDWIN’S FirTy FAM )Us STORIES RETOLD .35 
BALDWIN’S OLD SroORIEs OF THE EAST. . .45 
DeFOR’Ss ROBINSON CRUSOE. ..... ..§0 
EGGLESTON’S STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 

FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. a ae 
EGGLESTON’S STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 
AND ADVENIGRR:« 606 + 0s Hu Dd ao 
GUERBER S STORY OF THE ROMANS. . . . .60 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE GREEKS. . . . .60 

| GUERBER’S STORY OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE .60 


| Koopman’s Mastery of Books .9o 


**l welcome Koopman’s Mastery of Books as a valuable aid 
uting out to them the paths towards culture and 
) ‘the stately, smooth companionship of books.’ 
All lovers of literature will appreciate its stimulating influence 
and I shall gladly commend it to my classes’’ J. Russenr 
Haves, Assistant Professor of English, Swarthmore Ccillege, 
Pa. 


Eclectic English Classics 


Thirty five volumes of gems of English Literature. 
Carefully edited; judicious, helpful notes; service- 
able binding in boards; good paper and printing. 
Latest additi ns: 

CARLYLE’S EssAY ON ROBERT BURNS. . 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

TENNYSON S PRINCESS. 

Pore’s Homer’s ILIAD. 

and XXIL\ Fe oe 

MACAULAY’S LIFE OF JOHNSON... . . 


Fisher’s Brief History of the 
Nations and of Their Progress 
in Civilization - - $1.50 

**Pisher’s Brlef History of the Nations is marked by the pro- 
gressive outlook and the sense of proportion which character- 
izes all the work of this author. I think it well adapted to the 


use for which it is »ntended,”” Merritt E, Gates, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass 


Waldo’s Elementary Meteor- 
ology : : - $1.50 


“I think Dr. Waldo’s book well suited for a text-book for a 
short course in Meteorology for college students and for a long 
surse for science students in high schools.’’ Professor Ep- 
warp M. Ho.pen, Lick Observatory, University of California. 


Keller’s First Year in German 
$1.00 


‘*It is so practical and ea y, so attractive and refreshing, that 
the study of German must become a pleasure to every beginner 
ising this most felicitous work.’” E. Huss, Professor of Ger- 
man, Princeton University 


Woodward’s Racine’s Iphigenie 
.60 


‘Professor Wocdward’s Iphigénie is as satisfactory to lovers 
of French literature as it is admirable for the needs and the 
stimulus of higher French instruction. It has originality in 
publication and presentation. It has linguistic and literary 
scholarship. It has completeness and concentration and these 
particulars seem to emanate from the book intellectual and ty- 
pographical clearness which is in perfect consonance with the 
bright and clear-cut spirit of the classical drama it so interest- 
ingly remesents.”” K.Guyor CAmgron, Assistant Professor 

| of French, Yale University. 
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We are constantly 


publishing new books in every department where improvement on existing 


texts seems possible. 


If teachers will kindly notify us of those studies in 


which they are particularly interested we shall be very glad to keep them 


informed of an 


new books that we may publish in those branches. 
ICAN BOOK COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City. 


AMER- 
Also at Cin- 


cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta and Portland, Oregon. 














Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


f ®cx, books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted fo modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr: Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal | 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member | 
f the ‘Committee of Fifteen,’ and author of many mathematical books 


inprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. | 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Botany 


ANA’S Plants and Their Children ($.65) the newest and most 
attractive book for beginners in botany, describes wonders of plant 
life so charmingly a ind illustrates them so be autifully that children, 

interested at once, are introduced almost unconsciously to this fascinattng 
study 

Besides the above we publish the leading American Botany text 

books, including the standard works of Professors Gray, Wood and You- 
mans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household 
words and are guarentees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in 
methods of te aching the subject and in statement of scientific facts. We 
have over thirty volome ‘s to select from. Here are titles of 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 


Adapted to Every Grade of Study in This Branch 





Apgar’s Trees of the Northern Gray’s Structural Botany 2.00 
United States 1.00 Goodale’s Physiological Botany 2.00 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis 55 Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 60 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 5A Part L, Plants 44 
Gray’s How Plants Grow 80 = Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany 1.00 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany 94 Wood’s How. to Study Plants 1.00 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the W ood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1.00 
Northern United States 1.62 Woods Lessons in Botany 90 
Grray’s Lessons and Manua! 2.16 Wood’s American Botanist and 
Same. Tourists’ Edition 2.00 Florist 1.75 
Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood’s Descriptive Botany 1,25 
Botany 1.44 Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 2.50 
Gray’s School and Field book of Youmans’ First Book of Botany 64 
Botany 1.80 Youmans’ Descriptive Botany 1.20 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Bentley’s Physiological Botany 1.20 
Mountains 1.62 Willis’s Practical Flora 1.50 
Gray and Coulter’s Text Book of Western Botany 2.16 


The following should be on the desk of every Botany teacher for 
reference: Apgar’ s Trees of the Northern United States (¢1.00),a 
key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of southern Vir- 
ginia and Missouri; Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany 
($1.44) revised by Professor L. H. Bailey, Cornell Univ ng reset in new 
type and 133 pages added; Willis’s Practical Flora ($1.50) which, 
as Professor Brigham of Colgate University says, “is a Blok = Sh of 
economic Botany and assembles interesting facts of plant history and 
geography which it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 


THE BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE 
First devised and manufactured for the use of students in Harvard 
University, where it has given great satisfaction. The late Dr. Gray said: 
“T do not think anything better can be made for the money. Two lenses 
magnify about fifteen diameters—three lenses about tw enty. Price pre- 
paid, with two lenses $1.50; same. with three lenses $1.75. 





Books sent prepaid on rece'pt of prices. No matter what grade of Botany 
you are teaching. we can furnish the best text book. Send for illustrated 
spore. descriptive lists and prices. Correspond with us before making 
selections. 


3 AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon. 






























Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 





The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, nou 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





Bb eis books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular | 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading | 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of | 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal | 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,”’ and author of many mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. | 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


| 
| 


-or particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 





614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Notable New Books 


KELLY’S SHORT STORIES OF OUR SHY 
NEIGHBORS 50. 
Latest addition to Eclectic School Keadings. In 

a series of short, interesting stories it treats the com- 


moner types of animal life, those which most children 


| 
| 


have seen and with which they already have some | 


acquaintance. By cirecting attention to the form, 


color and habits of each type of animal portrayed in | 


this book, children are led to clearer observation and 


study, and enthusiasm for the subject of Zodlogy is | 


aroused. The numerous illustrations are artistic in 
treatment, correct in delineation and helpful to a 
clearer understanding of the text. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 

Now include: 

FOLK STORY SERIES 
Lane’s Stories for Children. 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables. 
Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. 

FAMOUS STORY SERIES 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold. .35 
Baldwin's Old Stories of the East. 45 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 50 

HISTORICAL STORY SERIES 


Eggleston's Stories of Great Americans for 


& Ww bw 
Vu WM 


Little Americans. 40 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and 
Adventure. 50 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks .60 


NATURAL HISTORY STORY SERIES 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 


bors. 50 
DANA'S PLANTS AND THEIR CHILD- 
REN .65 


May be Profitably introduced now without wa ting 
for spring. It is a child’s reading book in botany and 
unfolds some of the wonders of plant life in a series 
of charming stories that cannot fail to delight young 
readers and to open the way to intelligent nature 
study. 
and delicate in treatment. 

KOOPMAN’S MASTERY OF BOOKS 90 

Why people should read; how much they should 
read; what they should read and how they should 
read are the topics of this book. For the young whose 
taste is yet unformed and for older readers who need 


volume will prove most helpful. 


WALDO’S ELEMENTARY METEORO- 
LOGY 1.50 
The only book published which treats this modern 
science in a sufficiently elementary way to adapt it to 
high school courses. Professor Edward LD. Holden, 
Lick Observatory, University of California says: “TI 
think Dr. Waldo’s book is well suited for a text book 
for a short course in Meteorology for college students 
and for a long course for science students in high 


” 


schools. 


| CROCKETT’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 


AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
With Tables . - » 1.25 
Tables separate . «« AO 


“Professor Crockett seems to have put into his book 
exactly what students need in order to master their 
subsequent mathematical work with ease. I heartily 
congratulate you upon the publication of this most 


| excellent book.’’ 


| student 


LUCIEN AUGUSTUS WAIT, 
Professor of Mathematics, Cornell University. 


RAYMOND’S TEXT BOOK OF PLANE 
SURVEYING 3.00 


“I am convinced that Raymond's Plane Surveying 
supplies a long-felt want—a want of both teacher and 
of surveying—a text book on the subject. 
Arrangement is pleasing and the book appears emi- 
nently satisfactory for class-room work.” 

WILLIAM H. ADEY, 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 


| PISHER’S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NA- 


Beautiful illustrations, accurate in drawing | 


TIONS AND OF THEIR PROGRESS IN 
CIVILIZATION 1.50 


‘President Schurman desires me to acknowledge 
receipt of Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations and to 
congratulate you upon the publication of so well pro- 
portioned a 1ésumé of the world’s history. The in- 
creased space given to mediaeval and modern history 
by correcting the prespective of earlier works of this 
class gives a good idea of the unity of history which 
is to be commended.”’ 

H. C. HOWE, 
President's Secretary, Cornell University. 


| KELLER’S PIRST YEAR IN GERMAN 


H. Huss, Professor of German at Princeton Uni- 
versity says: “Itis so practical and easy, so attractive 


haeturiee | and refreshing that the study of German must become 
guidance and direction in the choice of books, this | : 


a pleasure to every beginner using this most felicitous 
work,” 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Circulars and terms free. Corre- 
o— with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 

teachers will advise us of any special studies in which they are interested, 
we shall be pleased to keep them informed of new books in those subjects 


which we may publish. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago 


Also at Cincinnati 


Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Oregon. 

















“REWABLE CLOTHING 


“REASONABLE ~ PRIGES. 


( 3 . 
PRES 


Every wearer of Men’s Clothing will find 
it profitable to look at our stock of “RELI- 
ABLE” Clothing and learn prices. None 


of our Clothing marked with fancy prices. 


for every dollar we receive. 


> a 
> St ~~ < 


MYERS & RATH FON 


+Reliable Clothiers,:: 





' No. 12 EAST KING STREET, 


LANCASTER, PA. 














We are endeavoring to give a dollar’s value 
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Important New Books 


Elementary Meteorology 
By Frank Waldo, Ph., D., Late Junior Professor in United States Signal Service; Member 
of the Austrian and German Meteorological Societies, etc. 12mo., Cloth. Illustrations. 





Numerous diagrams and maps, plain and in colors . . ... 1... 6 © es © © © © © so $9.G§0. 
Conforms to the recommendations of the Geography Conference of the Committee of Ten relating to the 
study of Meteorology in secondary schools. It is also the only book published which treats this modern 
science in a sufficiently elementary way to adapt it to high schoo! courses. Professor Waldo’s exp rience as 
a practical meteorologist and teacher in the Government service has enabled him to prepare a gocd working 
text book, c ¢ar in sta ement, precise in definition and scientifically accurate—a book which teaches pupilsto 
observe the weather and to predict it. The maps and charts colored and plain are full of valuable informa 
tion and the numerous illustrat:‘ons and cu's add greatly to the interest of the book besides helping materially 
to elicid te the text. 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
By C. W. Crockett, Professor of Ma’ hematics and Astr »nomy, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. Complete with Tables, $1.25; Tablesseparate. . . .... + +6 2 «+ « « $1.00. 
Adapted in sts treatment to the needs of beginners, its scope is sufficient also to meet the requiremeuts of 
high school, college and technical courses in Trigonometry. Distinctive features are the introduction in the 
first chapter of the method of showing angles in the field, the arrangement of logarithmic tables which are 
printed on tinted paper, rendering the page restful to the eye and the use of large clear diffzrentiated type in 


the Tables. The result of the author's practical experience as a teacher in a leading technical school are 
skillfully presented in a work admirably adapted to the needs of the class room. 


A Text Book of Plane Surveying 
By William G. Raymond, C. E., Member of American Society of Civil Engineers; Professor 
of Geodesy, Koad Engineering and Topographical Drawing in the Rensselaer Poly echmic In- 
stitute, Troy, N.Y. Tables, Maps and Diagrams, plain and in colors. Cloth, 485 pp.. . . . $3.00, 
A manual for the tudy andj ractice of surveying. Modern in method, logical in arrangement, concise in 
statement and definite in directions, Gives first, the general method and then the details. The book can be 


read by any-one who has completed Trigonometry. ‘he Tables are printec on tinted paper in differentiated 
type. The examples of map drawing and the colored maps are features not to be found in any similar work. 


A Brief History of the Nations and of their Progress in Civilization 
By George P. Fisher, Yale University. Illustrations, Maps, Tables, etc. Cloth, 12 mo., 613 


SAI. Sy de a ee a, ee ee ec 
Deals with that phase of the subject which relates to human progress and while treating ancient history fully 
and explicitly emphasizes those facts which have the largest bearing for students of to-day, namely facts con- 
nected with the beginning of our modern civilization. In the numbers, beauty, historical accuracy and educa- 
tive value of its illustrations, this book has not been equaled by any school history. It is a striking example 
of highest achievement in admirable illustration. 


Plants and their Children 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana, author of ‘* How to Know the Wild Flowers.” [Illustrated by 
a pure, Cle C60:0m oss alain tvhis 0 « «6 Se 4 dee eee 
This is a book that can be profitably introduced zew without waiting for spring. It is a child’s reading 
book in botany and unfolds some of the wonders of plant life in a series of charming stories that cannot fail 
to delight young readers and to open the way for intelligent nature study. Beautiful illustrations, noteworthy 
for accuracy of delineation and delicacy of tr. atment are profusely and artistically distributed through the text. 


First Year in German 
By J. Kellar, Professor of German Language and Literature in the Normal College of the 
City of New York. Author of Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur ... .. . . $1.00. 
Combines the best features of the grammatical and natural methods without their defects. Gives ample 
material in each lesson for connected reading, grammatical study, oral and written exercises and convetsa- 
tional practice. Each lesson is supplied with a vocabulary giving the new words in the text and their mean- 
ing. A few words only are introduced at a time and are constantly re-used until they are firmly planted in the 
student’s memory- One lesson in six contains special exercises printed in Roman type introducing only words 
identical or similar in form in German or English. ‘Twenty-five pages of supplementary reading include selec- 
tions prescribed for memorizing by the Examination Department of the University of the State of New York. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Circulars and terms free. Corre- 
penance with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 
If teachers willadvise us of any special studiesin which they may be inter- 


ested, we shall be pleased to keep them informed of new books in those sub- 
jects as they appear. 


AMERICAN BOCK COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon. 














New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal Sehool, nou 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


1 


‘HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they 


embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
| and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
| they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
| these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
| School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
| of the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen,”’ and author of many mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 
All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


For particulars address 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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American Book Company 
NEWEST SCHOOL BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 
And of Their Progress in Civilization. By Georce P. FisHEer, Yale Uni- 
versity. Illustrations, Maps, Tables, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 613 pages, ‘ ' $1.50 


Deals with that phase of the subject which relates to human progress, and while treating ancient history 
fully and explicitly, emphasizes those facts that have the largest bearing for students of to-day, namely: facts 
connected with the beginning of our modern civilization 

In the number, beauty, historical accuracy, and educative value of its illustrations, this book has not been 
equaled by any school history. It is a striking example of highest achievement in admirable illustration, 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
By C W. Crockett, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
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Adapted in its treatment to the needs of beginners, its scope is sufficient to meet also the requirements of 
high-school, college, and technical courses trigonometry. It is concise and, clear in its treatment, and 
logical and orderly in its development of the subject, securing for students as rapid progress as possible in the 
time usually allotted to this study. The results of the author’s practical experience a sa teacher in a leading 


American technical school are skillfully presented in a work admirably adapted to the needs of the classroom. 
New and useful improvements in the arrangement of the tables will be discovered. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA, author of “ How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 


Illustrated by ALICE JOSEPHINE SMITH. Cloth, 265 pages,. . .. . aie- & “a 65 

A child’s book in botany, designed for reading, amusement, and instruction. It unfolds some of the wonders 

of plant life in a series of charming stories that cannot fail to prove a source of delight to young readers, while at 

the same time laying a foundation for intelligent nature study. Miss Smith’s illustrations, so profusely and 

artistically distributed through the text, suggest, in many instances, the indescribable delicacy, combined with 
truth to nature, of the late William Hamilton Gibson’s work 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 
Latest Additions : 
Robinson Crusoe. By Danie! Defoe. Edited by Kate Stevens, ....... .§0 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. By James Baldwin,..........4.-58 35 


Robinson Crusoe has been adapted to school uses, while practically retaining all the essential characteristics 
I , ' 


of the first edition of this work, published in 171 
Fifty Famous Stories are sure to deeply interest children, and are calculated to lay the foundation for broader 


literary study. The illustrations in both books are numerous, artistic, and suggestive; thoroughly in keeping 

with the handsome style of the other volumes of this popular series, which now includes 
Stories foe Children. By Dire, C. A. Lane,.. 2. i ose 6 6 0 6 Je tees 25 
Fairy Stories and Fables. By James Bald ‘ 35 
Stories of Great Americans for Little rene ricans. ‘By ‘Edw ard | E Eggleston, .40 
Old Greek Stories. By “. Baldwin, . . rar , vente 45 
Old Stories of the East. By James Baldwin, a en eee ee 45 
Stories of American Life and Adventure. By Edward Eggleston,. . . . 50 
The Story of Greece. By H. A. Guerber, ee a ; Soe attark were .60 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by Kate Stevens, ........ , eee 50 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. By James B aldwin, er aoe Ne tn, tae 35 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Latest Additions 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin,. ..... a2 % ‘ aS eines 35 
Tennyson’s Princess,. . Co a ee Ay Meee .20 
Pope’s Homer's lliad, Books L WE deen, OG Dwele. ¢ st er .20 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence with reference 
to examination and introduction cordially invited. 

If teachers will kindly indicate to us the special studies in which they are interested, we 
shall be glad to keep them informed of new books that we may publish on those subjects. 
Address AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City]; or at Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Oregon, whichever office is nearest. 
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Brooks’s 


New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


. ‘HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 


principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular | 


and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 


School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member | 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books | 


unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 
All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















Two Important New Books 


FISHER’S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 
And of Their Progress in Civilization. By George P. Fisher, Yale University. 


This entirely new general history to be issued immediately will take rank at once 
as incomparably the most attractive text-book on this subject for high schools yet 
written. The important matter of historical perspective is more successfully observed 
than in any previous school text-book. The keynote of the whole work is its treat- 
ment of human progress rather than the bare facts of dynastic and military history. 
It holds up such a view of the great drama of unfolding civilization as will inspire 
every reader with the significance of the theme. The facts of largest meaning for 
modern students are unquestionably those connected with the beginning of our own 
modern civilization. That the history of Greece and Rome is of secondary import- 
ance has long been conceded, and yet every school history hitherto has struck upon 
this rock, and, unduly enlarging upon ancient history, has been compelled to com- 
press the important medizval and modern periods into most inadequate compass. 
In this work ancient history is treated with ample fullness, yet not in such detail .as 
to duplicate the student’s later studies in Grecian and Roman history. This course 
enables the author to treat the modern period more fully and adequately than has 
ever been done in a general history for the schools. 

In the number, beauty, historical accuracy and educative value of its illustrations 
this book has not been equaled by any school history. They are striking examples 
of highest achievement in admirable illustration. 

SYMS’S SECOND YEAR IN FRENCH 
By L. C. Syms, of the University of France. Price $1.00. 

This volume supplements the author’s “ First Year in French” ($0.50). The First 
Book is for children, and combines the conversational and translation methods with 
the regular study of grammar. The Second Book follows the same plan, and is a 
happy combination of the grammatical and the natural methods. About equal space 
and time are given to reading, conversation, translation and grammar. The pupil 
completing these two books will have a solid knowledge of French inflection and con- 
struction, and at the same time will be able to express himself with readiness and 


precision both by tongue and pen, in French of a fair degree of complexity. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the book is the importance given to the study of the 


’ 


verbs; so far as an elementary work will permit, this forms the basis of the whole 


method, and experience has shown that the French verb, with its many forms, its 
difficult moods and tenses and complicated construction, is the gateway to conquest 
of the language. 

OTHER NEW BOorS 


Guerber’s Legends of the Middle Ages, $1.50 | White’s School Algebra, ‘ ‘ . $1.00 
Quackenbos’s Practical Rhetoric, _. 1.00 Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions, ' 3.50 
Eclectic English Classics. Latest addi- Modern French Texts: 
tions: Guerber’s Contes et Legendes. Parts 
Biography of Benjamin Franklin, . 38 [ and II, each, ; ; ° 
Tennyson’s Princess, . ‘ ; Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre. 
Pope’s Homer’s Lliad, Books I, VI, Arranged for Reading Classes by 
XXII, and XXIV. ; 2 Edith Healy, ‘ ‘ : . 
Spencerian Vertical Penmanship: Nodievr’s Le Chien de Brisquet. Edited 
Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, doz., 72 for school use by L. C. Syms, ‘ 
Common School Course, Nos. 1to6,doz. .96 


Books sent prepaid on rece pt of prices. Correspondence with refer- 
ence to examination and introduction cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon. 











- Thaddetis Stevens, The Old Commoner. 


The Friend of the Common School. 


In reply to inquiries for a good picture of Thad- 
deus Stevens, we take this means of saying that 
we are now able to forward John Sartain’s cele- 
brated M: zzotint Engraving of the “Great Com- 
moner,”’ postpaid on receipt of $2. Plate size, 
14'4x18. Framing size, 22x25. We recommend 
this Steel Engraving as a work of art and a most 
accurate likeness. Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, 
who was perhaps Mr. Stevens’ most intimate friend 
in Lancaster, said of this portrait in THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for September, 1867: 


‘* This fine steel engraving first announced some months 
since, by Mr. J. E. Barr, publisher, of this city, as in prep- 
aration, and “‘designed to be the standard likeness’’ of the 
Great Radical, has just been placed upon our table. We 
had not been anticipating a picture of so great excellence, 
but upon this plate Mr. Sartain, the artist, has certainly 
labored con amore—producing a work that surpasses any 
of his former efforts, and upon which he may safely found 
his claim to rank among the first of modern art-engravers. 
Its fidelity, as a likeness, seems absolutely perfect, while, 
as a work of art, it to our eye greatly surpasses Marshall's 
famous picture of President Lincoln. ‘The engraver has 
fairly caught the look of power and indomitable will that 
characterizes the member {rom the ] Xth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and those at a distance who purchase the engraving 
may be sure ot having secured a picture of the distinguished 
original. Weare proud of it also as a Pennsylvania work 
—our good old State furnishing not only the subject, but 
also the engraver, photographer and publisher When the 
political animosities of our time shall have died out and 
been forgotten, and the actors of to-day shall have passed 
into history, it is to this picture that his admirer of the 
future will turn to atch the ‘living look’ of Thaddeus 
Stevens.”’ 


Address, CHARLES H. BARR, Lancaster, Pa. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In preparation for Fiske’s History of the United States and other 
regular text-books of the Seventh, Eight, and Ninth Grades. 


HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR: TRUE STORIES FROM NEW 
ENGLAND HISTORY. (1620-1803.) In Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 7, 


8,9. New edition, revised and enlarged, wiih Portrait of Hawthorne, Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
and Twelve Historical Illustrations. Each part separate, paper covers, 15 cents, wef; the three Nos. 
bound in one volume, linen, 50 cents, #?. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with a Chapter completing his 
“ Life.”’ (17061790.) In Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 19, 20. With Notes, Chronological 
Table, and. Five Illustrations. Each part separate, paper covers; 15 cents wef; the two Nos. in one 
volume. linen’, 40 cents. nef. 


SCUDDER’S GEORGE WASHINGTON, AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
(1732-1799.) Wath portrait. In Riverside Literature Series, Double Number 75. 
Paper covers, 30 cents, #e/; linen, 40 cents, met. 
SUPPLEMENTARY (Correlated Literature). 
LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF HIAWATHA. With Introduction, Notes, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. In River- 


side Literature Series, Nos. 13,14. Each part separate, paper covers, 15 cents, wef; the two Nos. in one volume, linen, 40 
cents, et. 

HAW THORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. (1706-1820.) With Questions. In Riverside Literature Series, 
No. 10. Paper covers, 15 cents, wef; bound up with No. 29, containing other stories by Hawthorne, in linen, 40 cents, met. 

LONG FELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH; ELIZABETH. (1620-1624.) In Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, No.2. With Notes. Paper covers, 15 cents, met; linen, 25 cents, met 

HOLMES’ GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNK ER-HILL BATTLE, LEXINGTON, and Uther 
Poems, (1773-1865.) With a portrait, Biographical Sketch and Notes. Riverside Literature Series, No.6. Paper 
covers, 15 cents, #ef; bound up with No. 31, containing My Hunt after the Captain, and other prose papers by 
Holmes, linen, 40 cents, net. 

LONGFELLOW’S PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, THE CUMBERLAND, and Other Poems. (1775-1862.) 
With Notes. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 63. Paper covers, 15 cents, me¢; bound up with No. 11, containing other 
poems by Longfellow, linen, 40 cents, met. 

A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Riverside Literature Series. 
and a table showing the different grades in which the Series is used in twenty representative cities of the 
United States, will be sent to any address on application 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York; 158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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ECLECTIC 


School Readings 


A new series of school reading books. Charming literary style. 
Perfect mechanical detail. Beautifal lilustrations, Carefal grad- 
ing. Attractive for either school orhome, The series now includes: 


Stories for Children. 


By Mrs. C. A. LANE, .25 
Easy reading lessons adapted to children of First Reader grade. 


Fairy Stories and Fables. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, 35 
Familiar fables and folk-lore-re-told in attractive form for young 
people. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little Amer- 
icans. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, .40 
Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. 
Calculated to awaken an interest in American History. 


Old Greek Stories. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, 45 
Stories of ancient Greece told in simple language for young 
readers. This book is for Third Reader pupils. 


Old Stories of the East. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, 45 

Biblical stories retold from a literary standpoint with a view to 

helping the young reader to a readier conception of the 
beauty and truth found in these stories. 


True Stories of American Life and Advent- 
ure. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, .50 

Like the same author’s “Stories of Great Americans for Little 

Americans,” this book is calculated to awaken an interest on 

the part of young Americans in the history of their country. 

It is more advanced than the work mentioned above and is 
adapted to pupils of the Third Reader grade. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


New York Cihcinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon. 











SOME OF THE 200 PLACES IN 


ENNSYLVANIA 


USING 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Amity Twp. (Erie Co.) 
Auburn 

Avalon 

Benton 

Boggs Twp. (Centre Co.) 
Bradford 


Briar Creek Twp. (Columbia | 


Co.) 
Bristol 
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ECLECTIC 


School Readings 


A new series of school reading books. Charming literary style. 
Perfect mechanical detail. Beautiful illustrations. Careful grad- 
ing. Attractive for either school orhome. The series now includes: 


Stories for Children. 


By Mrs. C. A. LANs, 25 
Easy reading lessons adapted to children of First Reader grade. 


Fairy Stories and Fables. 


By JAMes BALDWIN, “35 
lk-lore-re-told in attractive form for young 


people. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little Amer- 
icans. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 40 
Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. 
Calculated to awaken an interest in American History. 


Old Greek Stories. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, 45 
Stories of ancient Greece told in simple language for young 
readers. This book is for Third Reader pupils. 


Old Stories of the East. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, 45 

Biblical stories retold from a literary standpoint with a view to 

helping the young reader to a readier conception of the 
beauty and truth found in these stories, 


True Stories of American Life and Advent- 
ure. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 50 

Like the same author’s “Stories of Great Americans for Little 

Americans,” this book is calculated to awaken an interest on 

the part of young Americans in the history of their country. 

It is more advanced than the work mentioned above and is 
adapted to pupils of the Third Reader grade. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


New York Cihcinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon. 
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The attention of PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS is called to the following books: 


READING BOOKS 


The Fiverside Literature Series 


Over 100 Readi yoks containing complete masterpieces from the writings of the greatest American and English authors. 
Suitable for use in - des of schools. Attractive and durable in binding. Inexpensive in price. Regular Single Numbers, 
Paper covers, 15 c 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


BOOK BY AMERICA’S GREATEST HISTORIAN 


of the United States for Schools | 


By JOHN FISKE 


A Ai: 


* 


Witr sis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions to Teachers by FRANK ALPINE HILL 
Fiske’ United States contains 229 Illustrations (including Maps not colored), 5 full-page colored Maps, 
and 2 dou, ' %. xz2mo., halfleather. Small Pica type, xxi+553 pages, $1.00, nef 
“Ole. 
Descripty g the table of contents of each mumber of the Riverside Literature Series,and of Fiske’s 
History, wili dress on application. 


wJUUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 11 East 17th Street, New York 158 Adams Street, Chicago 





Quality, not Price, Our Motto. 


THE 


VICTOR DESK 


Still Stands at the Head. 





Best Design. 
Strongest Castings. 
Improved Fastening. 
Automatic and Noiseless Seat. 


SH, We make every variety of School Desks and a full line of School Supplies, Orgs | 


We know we can please you, and ask an opportunity to quote prices before your order is placed. You | 
cannot afford to buy without seeing the Victor. 


THOMAS KANE & a Racine, Wis. 


" ERI 
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American Book Company 
NEWEST BOOKS 


Practical Rhetoric 
By Joun D, QuACKENBOs, Emeritus Professor 


of Rhetoric, Columbia College, New York 1.00 


Just published. Clear, simple and logical in treatment, orig- 
inal in its departure from technical rules and traditions, and 
copiously illustrated with examples, it is calculated in every 
way to awaken an inteyest in and enthusiasm for the study 


An Introduction to the Study of American 
Literature 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Litera- 
ture, Columbia College, New York. Fully 
illustrated . a eine 
** Any student of the subject who wishes to do good \ 
hereafter must not only read Mr. Matthews’ book | 


largely adopt Mr. Matthews’ way of looking at things 
Bookman. 


English Grammar 
By WILLIAM M. BASKERVILL, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
and J. W. Sewell, ‘Fogg —* School, Nash 
ville, Tenn .. <a 
** It seems to me a model of good workmanship. Pupils that 
have learned from it the facts and laws of their language will 
not have false statements and false doctrines to unlearnas a 
condition of acquiring higher knowledge.”— 7hos. R. Price 
Professor of English Literature, Columbia College, New York 


Spencerian Vertical Penmanship 
Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per dozen. . . 72 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen .06 

Latest ong books in the vertical style. Letters modeled 
the graceful forms of the well known Spencerian slanting script. 
‘Teaches a combined finger and muscular arm movement, re- 
sulting in speed and legibility, thereby rendering Vertical Pen- 
manship practicable for business purposes. 

Natural Course in Music 
By Freperic H. RIpuey, Principal of Bigelow 

School, Boston, and Thomas Tapper,. In- 

structor in Musical Theory and Composition ; 

Examiner in Theory in the American Col- 

lege of Musicians. 

Primer, « 

Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each x ee 

Fifth Reader . .5O 

Natural Music Charts, Series. A, B, C, ‘D, E, 

F and G, each. . - 

Phenomenally successful. Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Super- 
visor of Music, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘ The Natural Course 
in Music has more points of superiority than any other. I be- 
lieve to a certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teach- 


ing in this country. I regard it as the best yet Pp yublished—the 
natural outgrowth of all which have preceded it. 


Eclectic English Classics 

Carefully edited; helpful notes; good printing 
and paper ; uniform binding in boards; 31 volumes 
now ready. Latest additions : 

Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield . 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson . 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books Tand Il. 


.20 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


and First Reader, each. . . ee 


4.00 


Shakespeare’s Mac bet} 
Shakespeare’s Hamiet 
| Southey’s Life of } 


Eclec 


A new series 
collateral bra... 
Charming liter2 
beautifully illus. 
for either school « 
Stories for Chi 
Fairy Stories a 
Stories of Gre 
cans. J, * 
Old Greek 
Old Storie 
Stories of 
EDWAR 


Whi 
JouHN } 
White 

Plane Geo 

‘*T have not s 
etry which I reg 
adapted to stimu 
White’s Geomet: 
matics, Butler Ur 


Hornbroc 

“An excellert 
tended.’’—Lucien + 
Cornell University 
Egbert’s Intr« 

Latin Inscri 

A full course emi 
epigraphy. The o 
subject. One hund, 
forms of the letters and gener: 


Lindsay’s Cornelius |. 2pus 
Profusely illustrated . 1... 2 se ee eee 


~vEng 
créptions. 


1.10 


‘An excellent edition, admirably suited for its purpose. 
All teachers of preparatory schools ought to welcome so 
scholarly a text-book as this.”.—Z. FP. Crowell, Professor of 
Latin and Literature, Amherst College. 


Modern German Texts 


The new Schwabacher type; useful vocabulary 
and notes; uniform binding in flexible boards, Now 
ready : 

Seidel’s Die Monate. (ARROWSMITH) . . 

Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and Other Stories. 

(ERNST RICHARD) . o *. 6 ae nce 

Seidel's Herr Omnia. (MATTHEWMAN). . 

Stifter’s Das Heidedorf. (MAx LENTZ) . 

Volkmann. Leander’s Traumereien. (A, HAN- 

STEIN) . 
Hillern’s Hoher als 
DAUER) 

Ebner-E schenbach’ s 
HUOFD). 

Riehl’s Die V ierzehn Nothalfer. (StHLER) . 


Besides the 


25 
.25 
die Kirche. - (F. A. 
(SPAn- 


K rambassbaili ; 


above, the 


American Book Company publishes the Leading Text Books of 
America, books.that are adapted to every grade and kind of school, 


public and private, city and country. 
If a book is desired in any new sub- 


the best books at lowest prices. 


It offers the largest variety of 


ject or if the books now in_use are iat Wats correspond with us. 


We can help you. we 


Pan 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON 








